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The Fourth Gospel of St. Francis 


i Ow beautiful upon the mountains will be the feet 
es of those who publish the glad tidings of the 
= 4 Franciscan message, which is the gospel of the 


love of Carist set to the music of ‘an adoring heart. That 
the rich should live simply in order that they may give 
gceatly and generously; that family life should be pure and 
self-denying and blessed of God; that the dealings of man 
with man in the market-place should be just and loving; 
that the poor should be saved from oppression and squalor, 
and given their share of earth and air and beauty and joy; 
that rich and poor alike should learn to delight in simple 
things, and find springs of joy in friendship with God, and 
friendship with man, and friendship with nature and her 
lovely things; these are the watchwords of the crusade to 
which young and generous hearts are called to-day. It is 
a joyous gospel for a world of false allurements, where even 
the face of beauty and innocence is painted and powdered 
into falsehood and ugliness. 
“Life of St. Francis of Assisi,” 
William H. Leathem. 
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Be Patient With Atheism 


Rev. R. H. McLaughlin 


“Let us be patient with atheism,” 
said Rev. Richard H. McLaughlin, pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, in a 
sermon on “What Is Atheism?” Rev. 
Mr. McLaughlin based his discourse on a 
passage in St. John, “Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet believe.” 
After pointing out several types of athe- 
istic beliefs he characterized belief in 
God as “‘a higher step upon the stairway 
of human knowlec ge.” 

He said, in part: 

“An outstanding young man in the 
World War gave a very fine definition 
of religion. It was this: ‘Religion is 
betting your life there is a God.’ One 
can not prove the existence of God. Be- 
lief in God is not like belief in things 
which can be seen. It is gained by the 
realization that behind and within all 
things there must be a cause and an in- 
telligence not our own. We can not prove 
that this is so. But a study of our uni- 
verse, of noble, helpful lives, of the morali- 
ty that comes with true belief leads us to 
believe that behind and within it all is a 
something greater than man. Such a 
mental attitude toward one’s universe and 
the unseen, is belief in God. Then we 
actually do bet our lives on it in a sense, 
because we build our years on that belief. 

Atheism is betting your life there is no 
God and living all your years as though 
God did not exist. In the years that are 
gone atheism was always greatly con- 
demned because people believed atheists 
had somehow sold themselves to Satan. 
To-day we try to be more sensible because 
we have discovered that atheism has many 
causes. 

“There is the atheism thet sometimes 
comes to college students. In many 
colleges there are atheistic cluks and 
groups. When one goes to college the 
mind is loaded with a mass of new facts; 
facts of science, of psychology. Former 
beliefs are apt to be swept away in this 
bewildering experience. The majority 
of students continue to believe in God. 
More than ever they believe that behind 
and within all these wonders a supreme 
intelligence or will must exist. Some 
students, however, lose belief entirely. 
It all seems too vast to grasp. They 
name themselves agnostic, meaning ‘I 
do not know,’ or name themselves athe- 
ists, meaning unbelievers and deniers. 
Such atheism is not to be condemned. 
Before a building is erected the ground 
must be cleared, foundations must be 
laid. College atheism is largely a mere 
clearing of mental ground, making ready 
to build a faith as truth is discovered and 
understood. 

“Sometimes sorrow brings atheism. 
The misfortunes of life, cherished plans 
gone astray, suffering of a long illness, loss 


of fortune, death of the young, aM these 


and many more human disasters bring 
atheism to many minds. For some the 
loss of faith is perpetual, for others time 
heals the wound and faith returns. 

“The frivolity of parents sometimes 
makes atheists of the children of a home. 
Parents indifferent to the decent reserves, 
the finer and nobler things of life, breed 
atheism in their children. Indifferent to 
God themselves, such parents influence 
their children to grow up in human society 
without a thought of God. Leopold and 
Loeb were taught everything but God. 

“Certain professors of the universities 
teach mechanism. They themselves are 
atheistic and lead many students to athe- 
ism. The mechanistic theory hoids that 
the universe is a machine spinning in space 
composed of two principal things which are 
life and mattr. This machine was al- 
was in existence, it will always exist. It 
has no guide and no God. It is a blind 
spinning machine without purpose. That 
is the theory of mechanism and it is 
atheistic. 

“Another type of atheism in modern 
thought and also being preached in some 
pulpits isknown as humanism. Humanism 
is the belief that there is no intelligence or 
mind in the universe outside of man. 
Outside of man all is unintelligent and 
without purpose, within man is the only 
mind and thought. This theory is sup- 
posed to be very new and to be very 
scientific. Actually it is the resurrection 
of a very ancient pagan belief. You will 
recall that Nero of Rome held that theory. 
He believed that men were Gods and 
moreover that he was more of a God than 
any other man. Therefore he had a statue 
of himself made and erected before which 
the people were compelled to bow. 

“Quite another modern belief held by 
not a few might be termed as belief in an 
experimental God. We have learned that 
countless species of animals, birds and 
vegetatle forms came into being in the 
remote past, flourished for a period and 
have now quite disappeared. Scientists 
are Ciscovering fossil remains of forms 
long since, extinguished. Why all this 
vast waste? The experimentalist says 
that God is not all powerful; hé is an ex- 
perimenter trying first one form of life 
and then another, blindly attempting to 
achieve some ideal. While such a belief 
can not be termed atheism yet it attempts 
to banish belief in an all-wise, all-powerful, 
all-loving Father. Moreover, it ignores 
other facts which render the theory in- 
credible. 

“Finally there are two types of atheism 
which only need to be mentioned to be 
understood. These two types are to be 
found among scholars and philosophers. 
The one is that man has no sound evi- 
dence of the existence of God; the other 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership ef His Son, 
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4. The certainty of just retribution for six. 
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Editorial 


STRICKEN FLORIDA 


AST week we published an article on ‘The 
Emergency Work of Our Red Cross.‘‘ This 
week has seen the many arms of that organiza- 

tion reaching out into every community in the coun- 
try and swiftly transferring assistance ready and 
waiting for Florida. 

Miami, Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale and other 
places on the east coast have been terribly battered. 
The extent of the disaster as we go to press is not 
known. Unlike ninety per cent of the calamities of 
the world, second and third day reports put losses 
greater than the first bulletins. It is a catastrophe 
of first magnitude and calls for our prompt, intelligent 
help. ; 

That help, unless we are doctors, nurses or relief 
workers summoned, can not be extended by rushing 
down there. That means more mouths to feed. 
It can’t be given by clogging the mails with per- 
sonal shipments, at least in the first days. It can be 
done by giving quickly to the relief fund of the Red 
Cross. It can be done by keeping up steady year- 
round support of that organization. 

Mighty as its resources, the Red Cross can not 
go on meeting such emergencies without our con- 
stant contributions. 

Without waiting for a dollar to be sent in and 
long before these words are read the Red Cross will 
have reached the stricken cities of Florida and with 
reserve stocks and borrowed resources done the emer- 
gency job. It never waits. It has unlimited credit, 
and it has that credit because everybody knows that 
it has the confidence and backing of people like us. 

Let us come quickly to its support in this new 
crisis. 

ELIOT AND GORDON 


R. DIEFFENBACH, editor of the Christian 
Reaister (Unitarian), writes a forceful editorial 
on “Eliot and Gordon.” He expresses warm 

affection for both the great college president and the 
equally great preacher who officiated at his funeral. 

Then he makes two or three amazing statements 

about Dr. Gordon which we can not ignore. ‘There 
is a region,”’ he says, “‘in which Dr. Gordon is exactly 
like his Fundamentalist brother. He bows to an 
authority imposed by the church.”’ 

Here are two individuals both recognized as 


able thinkers, as great public servants, and as honest, 
fearless men, who reach different conclusions ‘“‘about 
Jesus being the Christ of God.’ Why say that one 
man reached his conclusions because he followed his 
best light and leading and the other man reached 
his conclusions because the church dictated them? 

We do not know of any man who has listened 
more attentively to the inner voice and followed it 
more conscientiously than Dr. Gordon. 

Is no man a free man who believes anything writ- 
ten in a creed to be true? Has no creed ever got hold 
of any truth? 

A GREAT HOUR 
GREAT man, a great subject and a great oc- 
A casion combined to create a great address 
when M. Briand, Foreign Minister of France, 
spoke on the relations of nations before the Assembly 
of the League of Nations at the time Germany took 
her place. 

The French statesman had no chance to prepare 
his speech. It was better that he did not. The sub- 
ject on which he based his address, “Locarno,” has 
become both his politics and his religion. The strong- 
est convictions of his mind, the deepest feelings of 
his heart were involved in what he said. 

While warning against undue optimism, against 
minimizing difficulties to be overcome, he said, ‘‘This 
means peace. It means the end of the series of con- 
flicts in which France has met Germany again and 
again throughout history. It means no more mourn= 
ing, no more suffering. Now that we have accepted a 
judge and will appeal to law when we wish to settle 
disputes, we will go to court like private individuals 
in the future.” 

And the impression he made by his address on 
hardened newspaper men, on cynical statesmen and 
on delegates from all parts of the world was much the 
same. They were moved to laughter, and to tears. 
They felt that they were standing at a turning point 
in history and witnessing one of its memorable events. 

Doubtless part of the impression was due to the 
knowledge that M. Briand had labored more effect- 
ively than any other statesman to make this day 
possible. 

Among other things, since the last meeting of 
the League of Nations he has brought Poland into 
line. 
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The League of Nations has been strengthened 
enormously. 

French domestic affairs as well as her foreign 
relations have been improved. 

Germany is back where she can speak like an 
equal. 

And all the world is safer for democracy. 

By their prayers, their sympathy, their unofficial 
advice and help, and their faith, millions of Americans 
have helped make this day possible. As sure as there 
is a God in heaven and idealism in the human heart 
the day is coming when the United States will do more. 

* * 


INTERESTING ELECTIONS IN CANADA 


HE stage was set for a Conservative victory in 
Canada, but the Liberals and Progressives 
won decisively. 

The Liberals were in office through the aid of a 
small group of western Progressives. Their tenure 
was precarious and their position had been weakened 
by scandals in the administration of custom laws in- 
volving (whether justly or unjustly we do not know) 
a member of the Cabinet. The Conservatives were 
united and aggressive and had Mr. Meighen, a most 
able and attractive man, as leader. The swing was 
away from the Liberals and toward the Conservatives 
but the Conservatives made one little blunder which 
proved to be a great blunder. 

Under the parliamentary system of government 
which controls in Canada the Prime Minister is the 
executive and he is responsible to Parliament. When 
he loses his majority he must get out. The Governor 
General is the representative of the King of Great 
Britain and the tie between Canada and the British 
Empire. Now in England no King acts without 
“advice” of a responsible minister. That is, the “act- 
ing” is that of the minister or Cabinet representing 
Parliament. The King has great moral influence, 
but little legal power. In the Dominions the Govern- 
ors General have followed usually the example of the 
King and acted on “‘advice’”’ of the Prime Minister. 

In Canada this time Lord Byng, personally one 
of the most popular of men, broke the rule. When 
Mr. MacKenzie King, the Liberal Prime Minister, 
lost his majority, he advised a dissolution and a new 
election. ‘The Governor General refused and sum- 
moned Mr. Meighen to form a Cabinet. When the 
Conservative Cabinet fell a day or two later, the 
Conservative prime minister advised a new election 
and this time the Governor General took the ad- 
vice. The practical effect was to put the election 
machinery in the hands of the Conservatives instead 
of the Liberals—not a great matter. The thing that 
counted was that Lord Byng and Mr. Meighen gave 
the Liberals a really great constitutional issue on 
which to “go to the country.”” From one end of the 
country to the other the question was raised, “Is 
Canada a self-governing country or is she not?” 

The Liberals made a greater gain than any other 
group and with the aid of Progressives will take 
charge of the Government. 

Tle Conservatives went as far as they dared in 
playirg on prejudice against the United States. It 
is significant that they did not dare do this openly 


as in 1911 when the country was placarded with 
signs ‘‘No truck or trade with the Yankees.”’ Quietly 
they attacked Mr. MacKenzie King for having lived 
and worked for some years in this country. That sort 
of thing does not go in Canada now. Better testi- 
mony to the friendly relations of the two countries 
can not be found. 
* * 


THE PREACHER BIRD 


N the hot days of midsummer when all the other 
birds are still, one often notices a single bird 
which keeps up a monotonous conversation with 

himself—question—answer—question—answer, hours 
at a time, so that ungodly folk who know not whereof 
they speak call the bird the preacher. 

It is a term of reproach based on the theory that 
preachers go on for hours at a time to very little 
purpose, which all the wise and discriminating know 
to be false. 

This bird is the red eyed vireo. He moves about 
in the thick leaves so quickly that he is hard to see. 
If he does appear in the open for an instant he at- 
tracts no attention for he is a small, slender, grayish 
bird with a light breast. If one has the good fortune 
to come upon the mother bird seated on her nest 
one can see the bright, round, red eye with a light 
stripe above it which is a distinguishing mark. 

Off in a lonely, wooded mountain, in a village, 
along the paths of a public park like the Boston Fen- 
way, one hears ‘‘the red eye.’ 

Now the wise men who think it orth their while 
to spend hours, days, weeks, studying a single little 
gray bird, tell us that while we have been calling him 
names, the red eyed vireo has been at work for us. 

The red eye and the white eye, the solitary, the 
warbling, the yellow throated and the other vireos, 
some west, some east, are birds that obtain their 
food from trees. They are guardians of our forests, 
our parks, our shaded city streets. Like orioles they 
are noted for the care with which they examine each 
leaf for possible caterpillars and insects. The chant 
they keep up is a work song. Their few silent mo- 
ments are when they are resting. They are engaged 
in useful work. They sing as they work. They serve 
mankind by their work. 

That seems to us rather a fine platform, or shall 
we say twig, to stand on, for both man and bird. 

The red eyed vireo by precept and example 
drives home this basic truth. In the best sense of the 
word, he is a great preacher. 

A single pair of red eyes, watched during four- 
teen working hours, fed their four little ones 168 
times. This, says the “Forest and Fish Game Commis- 
sion of New York,’’ means the destruction of 168 
insects every day, and probably several times that 
number, “‘by one pair of birds.” 

These insects are scales, plant lice, tree-hoppers, 
leaf-hoppers, soldier bugs and caterpillars. 

Is our preacher bird, as he clears away these pests 
and feeds his young, singing of the goodness of God 
who helps him get his daily bread? 

Once we could say this to our Sunday school 
boys and girls undisputed. Now as likely as not 
some bright eyed boy will come back at us with a brief 
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| for the plant louse. What does the louse think of the 
| universe? If our boy is college trained he may say 
that in the presence of this ruthless slaughter of the 
168 atheism, or agnosticism or at least humanism 
are far more respectable hypotheses than our theory 
of a limitless wise and good God. 

Perhaps we are not as sorry for the plant louse 
as we might be, but we have to admit that there is 
much slaughter in the woods. “Nature is red in tooth 
and claw.” Weare in the presence of hard things. 

The red eye takes the universe as he finds it, 
changes it to the extent it seems to him good, and each 
night tucks his head under his wing and gets his 
rest for another day. Perhaps the great horned owl 
will do to him before morning what he has done to 
the louse and jumper. If he reflected, he could not 
deny any more than we can or want to that we live 
in a universe where vicarious suffering and sacrifice 
are involved in the very nature of things. 

Long ago one who knew more than we do, at a 
time when he saw that he had to make the same kind 
of a sacrifice himself, talked much about the kind and 
good Heavenly Father. He inspired his followers 
to hold and teach that we see through a glass darkly, 
but shall see face to face. The Christian philosophy 
may be held by thoughtful people without apology— 
that if we knew all, we would know that the world is 
founded on Divine Wisdom and Love. 

We accept that philosophy and we say to our 
boy with the brief for the plant louse, you have a right 
to any of these other views if, all things considered, 
one or all of them seem better than our theory. But 
for our part, we hold that there is a perfect plan, 
and that the vireo is fitting into it. 

* * 


REV. JOSEPH PRIESTLY 


IFTEEN thousand chemists, in Philadelphia to 

in celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 

ing of the American Chemical Society, began 

their meetings with a pilgrimage to the home of Rev. 

Joseph Priestly at Northumberland, Pa., where a 
museum was dedicated in his honor. 

Not only was Joseph Priestly a pioneer in theol- 
ogy, an early Unitarian, he was the discoverer of 
oxygen and his work made the modern science of 
chemistry a possibility. 

Hight ninths of all the water of the earth, one 
half of the weight of all the rocks, and one fifth the 
weight of the atmosphere are composed of oxygen. 
When Priestly succeeded in isolating it he made 
possible our age of iron and steel. 

His writings on political and religious subjects 
seriously offended the ecclesiastical authorities of his 
day and led to an attack by a mob upon his home in 
Birmingham, England, at which time his books, manu- 
scripts and apparatus were destroyed, his private 
papers strewn along the road for half a mile and an 
attempt made to burn his house. This in itself would 
not have made him leave the country, but when he 
saw scientific colleagues act as if afraid to be seen in 
his company he emigrated to America and went to 
live on the farm of a son at Northumberland. Here 
he continued the lecturing and the literary work 
which has made him famous. 


Recognition of his greatness has not been left 
to this late hour. A statue to him was placed in the 
museum at Oxford in 1860. The chemists of this coun- 
try celebrated the centennial of his discovery of 
oxygen Aug. 1, 1874. On the same day Be statue was 
unveiled in Birmingham. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, chief of the U. S. Bureau 
of Chemistry, said at the recent dedication that “‘his 
career is a refutation of the false idea so commonly 
expressed that the pursuit of science is destructive 
of religion. Love for science and devotion to re- 
ligion were so combined in Priestley that his scientific 
writings are permeated with a spirit of reverence.” 

Unitarians of the United States by lectures, by 
sermons, by Sunday school lessons are trying to make 
the true Priestly better known. Wherever his great: 
figure can be shown in its great proportions, and 
wherever the things that he stood for can be made 
understood, the cause of true religion will be ad- 
vanced. This new museum dedicated by the chem- 
ists is a notable contribution to that end. 


* * 


QUESTIONING THE HOLY GOSPEL 

HE anger of some old soldiers in Vermont and 

elsewhere because William E. Barton, the his- 

_torian, throws doubt on some parts of the Lin- 
coln-Scott story, is interesting. 

To them Dr. Barton is wicked rather than mis- 
taken. He has done a wrong thing. He has cast a 
slur. He ought to apologize. His offense is in the 
realm of morals rather than in the realm of intellect. 

This is not the first time in history, however, 
that scholars have been assailed for trying to discover 
and tell the truth. Almost any beautiful legend has 
its defenders and to them to doubt is disloyalty. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Barton probably is right. 
Scott, a Vermont boy in the Union Army, was arrested 
for sleeping on his post and condemned to be shot 
Sept. 9, 1861. The men of his regiment circulated a 
petition asking for his release. This was addressed 
to his brigade commander, Gen. Smith, also a Vermont 
man, who sent copies to McClellan the Commander 
in Chief and to the President. The question at issue 
is not whether he was pardoned, not whether Lincoln 
knew and approved, but simply whether Lincoln 
dashed out to the camp at the last moment, over- 
ruled McClellan and Smith and saved the boy. 

Dr. Barton says ‘‘no.”’” A fine old veteran past 
eighty years of age named Ferriter, a member of 
Scott’s regiment, says “‘yes.”’ Exactly sixty-five years 
after Scott was pardoned these two met. Dr. Barton 
wanted more light if any was to be had, but from 
reports of the interview no new evidence was to be 
found. 

What Dr. Barton said afterward was: “There is 
nothing people give up so unwillingly as ‘a beautiful 
lie.’ Even when the truth is more beautiful, they 
love the sugary little lie.”’ 

In this case, is not the truth more beautiful— 
that neither Gen. Smith, nor Gen. McClellan nor the 
President wanted to have this country boy shot under 
all the circumstances? And if the documents bear out 
this contention what is there so wicked about saying 
so? 
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Protestantism: Righteous but Dumb 
John R. Scotford 


Pee LF-CONSCIOUS righteousness is the bane 
ti} of Protestantism. Eminently respectable 
| Sa ys; does your Protestant feel when he turns his 
IS face towards the sanctuary. In his pew he 
aE bolt upright that men may see that he is a sub- 
stantial pillar of both the church and society. His 
sense of duty rests heavily upon him. In his own 
eyes and in those of his fellows he would appear as a 
man determined to do right, whatever the cost may be. 

Because of this devotion to an established stand- 
ard of personal rectitude, the conscientious Protestant 
tends to become righteous but dumb. He specializes 
upon rectitude rather than understanding. His own 
uprightness clouds his vision of life in its complete- 
ness; he misses much of color and movement. His 
conscience is more lively than his sympathies. His 
faith commands respect, but he does not win affection 
either for himself or his church. 

Traveling with a group of conscientious Protes- 
tants in Catholic Mexico vividly reveals to one the 
stupidity of many conventional Protestant attitudes. 

To visit the great Mexican national shrine at 
Guadalupe at early mass is a most impressive religious 
experience. Multitudes of ragged peons kneel on the 
bare floor in the dim light of early dawn, many of 
them grasping before them great flickering candles, 
their faces marked by sincere and fervent devotion. 
But what does your Protestant glean from this im- 
pressive scene? He walks about nervously, discourses 
on the fearful lack of ethical content in the religious 
life of these poor people, and criticizes the custom of 
selling lottery tickets at the church door on Sunday 
morning. He is thinking, not of the religious devo- 
tion of these humble folk, but of his own well ad- 
vertized moral standards. He is righteous in his own 
eyes, but dumb in his perceptions of other people 
and their ways. 

The mayor of a Mexican city invited an Ameri- 
can group to be his guests for a social hour. On his 
part it was a sincere expression of good-will. Yet 
half of the Protestant group were far more concerned 
over the moral implications of the champagne which 
they were offered than they were about the interna- 
tional good-will which it expressed. In fact the 
Mexican cfficials were so impressed by the anxious 
consciences of their guests that they ransacked the 
town and spent a number of perfectly good pesos 
procuring ginger ale with which to propitiate Protest- 
ant prohibition principles. Characteristically the 
Protestants advertized their righteousness, while the 
Catholics revealed sympathetic understanding. 

At the so-called “miracle school” the Protestant 
group observed a most interesting experiment in edu- 
cational and industrial co-operation and self-deter- 
mination. Yet some of the group started to argue that 
the institution was sadly lacking because it afforded 
no formal religious instruction—which reminds one 
of the old lady who did not like the banquet because 
they served olives. Given the option between ap- 
preciating a virtue and detecting a flaw, your Prot- 
estant instinctively chooses the latter. 


A¥group of confirmed Protestants at a studio 
party is a most amusing spectacle. Many of them 
are afraid to look at the walls for fear they may see 
something not altogether proper! 

These incidents illustrate the tendency of the 
Protestant conscience to be righteous in its fidelity 
to abstract principles, but dumb in its practical ap- 
plications. Moral courage is commonly stronger 
than human sympathy. The spirit -of worship should 
undoubtedly have ethical content. Americans may 
well obey the eighteenth amendment even in Mexico, 
education is never complete without religion, and nude 
pictures do not uplift the soul of the unsophisticated 
Protestant. These principles are sound, but to apply 
them ready-made to other people is to judge them by 
the plumb-line of our own manners and customs. 

Why is Protestant righteousness so vociferous? 
Why does your conscientious Protestant feel such a 
compulsion to preach a sermon or point a moral upon 
every possible occasion? Is he somewhat akin to the 
policeman who fires his gun to keep up his courage, 
or the temperance agitator who could only keep sober 


_by denouncing the liquor traffic? To save his moral 


principles from becoming moth-eaten, must he keep 
them on continual parade? 

Too often the Protestant fears both evil without 
and weakness within. His imagination endows evil 
with many more spangles than it deserves. He imag- 
ines the champagne which he did not drink to be far 
more inspiring than it actually was. Frequently is 
he guilty of the folly of envying the sinner. Behind 
his own moral bluster there lies much self-distrust. 
He fears that if his natural impulses were granted free 
play that he would become a monstrous evil-doer. 
Fear leads to self-repression, and_ self-repression 
smothers many of the lighter graces. 

The result of this characteristically Protestant 
moral struggle is a self-centered life. The Protestant 
tends to live within himself. On the one hand he 
misses much by his failure to enter heartily into the 
lives of others; on the other hand he increases his suf- 
ferings and diminishes his usefulness by his isolation. 
A keen observer once remarked concerning a certain 
eminent Protestant divine, ‘“‘What Doctor Blank 
needs is to commit one or two, major sins,” suggesting 
that if the worthy doctor were not so conscious of 
his own moral triumphs that he would be more of an 
inspiration to ordinary sinners. Protestants need to 
ask themselves the question—In which way can a 
man best serve his fellows, by placing himself upon a 
pedestal of more or less artificial righteousness, or by 
confessing a few sins and uniting himself with the 
mass of mankind? Is the Protestant sense of right- 
eousness worth the self-centeredness which it com- 
monly involves? 

The most hopeful phase of Protestantism is its 
growing sense of humor. The Puritan is learning to 
laugh. The artificiality of much of the righteousness 
which he himself boasted as well as the vice which he 
condemned in others is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent. The number of people who snicker at merely 
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conventional standards of morality is steadily in- 
creasing. Virtue has applied for a divorce from prim 
and stiff respectability. As Protestantism gains a 
better. sense of perspective it discountenances the 
custom of permitting minor virtues to counter-bal- 
ance major faults. Charity covers fewer sins then 
formerly. Sobriety is no longer accepted as a sub- 
stitute for brotherliness, nor is strict financial honesty 
allowed to take the place of social justice. Men are 
no longer judged primarily by their success in keeping 
sober and meeting their bills. The arbitrary stand- 
ards by which the Protestant judged himself to be 
righteous are slowly dissolving into mist. The formal 
righteousness of the past is becoming a joke. 
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As its sense of self-righteousness diminishes the 
spiritual intelligence of Protestantism increases. Beau- 
ty is finding its way into her temples and her worship. 
Human helpfulness gains an increasing emphasis. 
The newer goals which men of faith pursue are so 
vast and all-embracing that there is no room for self- 
ish pride. Years ago Jesus taught his simple followers 
to substitute for the formal righteousness of the re- 
ligious nabobs of the day the spirit of human under- 
standing and simple helpfulness. Protestantism is 
slowly learning this lesson. To her sense of duty she 
is adding an increasing measure of understanding. 
Some day she will learn to make faith not only im- 
pressive, but winsome. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi 


RIN Leathem’s St. Francis we have a short, accur- 
41 ate life of the saint written from a Protestant 
standpoint by a well furnished man who 
knows how to use the English language. He 
gives us an interesting story beautifully told. It 
begins with these words: 


“When our hearts are cast down by the mystery 
of life, and our spirits desolate and fearful, there are 
stories from the past which come to us with a singular 
power of refreshment. Such a story is that of Francis 
of Assisi, who was so true a disciple of his Master that 
his life not only confirms the far-off experience of the 
men and women of the New Testament, but even, in 
some of its pages, seems to bring the Saviour Himself 
nearer to us by a span of twelve hundred years. On the 
receptive soul of the Poor Man of Assisi we see another 
image stamped. There is a parallelism, sometimes de- 
signed, sometimes undesigned, between the life of Christ 
and the life of His servant Francis, that fills us with 
wonder and awe. 

“The only explanation of the life that began at 
Assisi is the life of Him who was born at Bethlehem. 
He is Christ’s man. It is for that reason that none may 
grudge to call him Saint. And he comes out of the un- 
divided Church of the West, whose inheritance descended 
not to Rome alone, but to Canterbury and Geneva 
also. He is the least ecclesiastical, the most universal, 
of saints. To know his story is to love him, and to all 
who love him he becomes a friend, a possession.” 


Protestants are apt to forget that Francis is a 
saint of “the undivided church.”” The seven centuries 
which have passed since his death take us back to 
the period before the reformation. Protestants are 
no more justified in leaving St. Francis to the Catho- 
lics as their exclusive possession than in leaving Peter, 
Paul, or John. 

Mr. Leathem’s book is intended to be only an 
introduction to the life of St. Francis. ‘“‘Many in- 
cidents are passed over as being outside the scope of a 
short biography.” But it is doubtful if any book 
written about St. Francis gives us a clearer picture of 
the lovable saint or does more ‘‘to help us meet with 
courage the demands of the present.”’ 

The first chapter is ““The Merry Heart and the 
Way of Failure.” 


*Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
George H. Doran Co. New York. 160 pages. 


William H. Leathem, M. A. 
Price $1.50. 


The father of St. Francis was a rich cloth mer- 
chant. His mother was the noble Lady Pica. The 
fair, honest way the author has of dealing with his 
subject is illustrated by this passage: 


“Her boy grew up gay, light-hearted, full of 
laughter and song. He was the companion of the 
young nobles, who, though superior to him in station, 
were inferior in wealth. Nothing Francis loved more 
than to fling money about with lavish hand, a strange 
anticipation of that day when he flung away all that he 
he had, and became betrothed to the Lady Poverty. 
Soon Francis was the ringleader in wine and song and 
revel, and in all the foolish escapades of reckless youth. 
Easily he slipped from such things into the gross sins 
of the flesh. Such, at least, is the assertion of his earli- 
est biographer, Thomas of Celano, whose first life was 
written immediately after the death of Francis. The 
life by St. Bonaventura, written more than thirty years 
after, acquits Francis of wantonness. On which side 
does the truth lie? Obviously, I imagine, with the 
earlier writer. Mrs. Oliphant, in her charming book, 
‘Francis of Assisi,’ writes: ‘Some of his biographers, 
with that curious instinct common to religious writers 
in all ages, which throws double shades of darkness on 
the beginning of a saint’s career in order to bring out 
more rightly the lights of the after picture, have at- 
tributed a certain license and wantonness to the young 
man in his secular state, but, so far as we can make out, 
without the least warrant for so doing.’ This is a light- 
hearted way of driving out of the witness box the earli- 
est, and absolutely contemporary, evidence.” 


The later biographers, who had his stigmata to 
account for, and who needed the doctrine of his im- 
maculate life, disregarded the plain facts of contem- 
porary history. Mr. Leathem sets us straight. He 
has no theory to bolster up. 

Failure sent Francis to Christ. He failed as a 
merchant. He failed as a soldier, for he was quickly 
made a prisoner. He failed as a son, for the breach 
with his father was never healed. 

“In the swirling stream of Francis’ early days,” 
says the author, “were two firm rocks. He loved the 
church and he loved the poor; and he who so loves is 
not far from the love of Christ... . . A strange way 
is the way of failure for God can make it the highroad 
to victory.” 

‘The second chapter, ‘“‘The Shrine at San Dami- 
ano,” deals with that incident in an old ruined church 
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near his home when he was praying and the image 
of the crucified one seemed to say to him, ‘‘Ffancis, 
dost thou not see that my house is falling into ruin? 
Go therefore and repair it for me.” 

Trembling and wondering, he said, “Willingely 
will I do so, Lord.” 

Here is a noble passage dealing with this incident: 


“At first he took quite literally the message that 
came with such vividness to his soul, and set about re- 
building San Damiano. Not till later did he realize 
that it was the crumbling, tottering fabric of the Chris- 
tian Church that his weak life was enjoined to save 
from ruin. However we conceive the experience of that 
hour of prayer in San Damiano, it was the energy of 
heroism in the life of St. Francis from that day for- 
ward.” 


Chapter three, “The Knighthood of the Portin- 
uncola”’ deals with the call of his disciples—the com- 
ing, first of Bernard of the Five Valleys, Peter Cathanii 
and Giles, the peasant, then one by one the others of 
the twelve. Their early consecration to an ideal of 
the heart brought warmth and joy and wonder into 
the life of poverty and into the service of God and 
man. 


“With this mysterious, and gentle, and daring 
personality at their head, the little company of dedi- 
eated men carried from village to village, and city to 
city, a new breath of simplicity and religion, teaching 
men and women that God was not so very far away 
after all, that He might still be found in the way of 
Christ, and that in the finding was great joy. There 
were many extravagances in their conduct, but it has 
been justly said that the age needed a shock. Perhaps 
nothing less than the startling words and ways of the 
little Poor Man would have stirred the world to that 
great outburst of zeal and repentance which it is the 
undying glory of Francis and his companions to have 
originated and sustained. Great things did their leader 
accomplish for many lands, but greatest work of all he 
wrought in the hearts of those nearest to him. There 
has come down to us through the centuries the expres- 
sion of their love and gratitude to their dear Master: 
‘Thy life has been for us a continual light, and thy 
words have been torches forever burning and forever 
lighting us along the way of the Cross, to evangelic 
perfection, to the love and the imitation of the most 
sweet Crucified One.’ ”’ 


The other chapters are: (4) “Francis Meets the 
Pope and the Sultan,”’ full of his dramatic experiences 
at the battle front and in the enemy’s lines at the 
time of the crusades; (5) ‘““The Second and Third 
Orders,’’ where the lovely Clare comes into the story; 
(6) “O Poor Little Man Why Are You Distressed?”’ 
the growth of the movement and transformations 
which brought sorrow to the founder but which also 
drove him closer to the ““Great Defender;” (7) “The 
Marks of the Lord Jesus;” (8) “Francis Comes Home 
to Die;” (9) “The Death of Francis; (10) ‘‘The 
Legends” and ‘The Fourth Order of St. Francis.” 

The way in which the author handles the legends 
which have grown up around St. Francis and his 
disciples shows the difference between the scholar 
and the ecclesiastic, between the poet with deep re- 
ligious nature and the dogmatist, determined to main- 
tain a thesis. 

For example, there is the tale of the visit of St. 


Louis, King of France, to Brother Giles at Perugia, 
which the author calls ‘‘a perfect, flawless piece of 
imaginative workmanship.” 

The two met, it will be remembered, embraced, 
looked lovingly into each other’s faces and parted 
without a word. The followers of Giles, finding out 
that it had been the King, rebuked him for not giving 
him the good words he sought. ‘Therefore,’ says the 
author, “‘Giles made answer thus:” 
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Dear Brothers, do not wonder that neither I to 
him nor he to me could speak a word; for as soon as 
we embraced each other, the light of heavenly wisdom 
revealed to me his heart, and mine to him; and thus 
through divine working, each looking on the other’s 
heart, we knew what I would say to him and he to me, 
far better than if we had spoken with our mouths, 
and with more comfort than if we had sought to show 
forth in words the feelings of our hearts. Wherefore 
know ye that the King departed from me wonderfully 
comforted.’ 

‘Perhaps it is so the legends help us most surely, 
not by their speech, but by their silences. Behind the 
lines that we read stand in silence the great figures of 
that heroic movement. We look into their hearts, and 
search the motives of their gallant lives. And so, 
though they will not speak to us, and though we who 
seek be neither kings nor saints, we turn away with 
consolation in our souls.” 


The last chapter on ““The Fourth Order of St. 
Francis,’”’ is a call to all Christians to form a new 
invisible order of St. Francis, the order of those who 
revere and follow him. The author’s appeal is put in 
moving words like these: 


“In spite of the Great War, which placarded ma- 
terialism before the world in its ugliness and failure; 
in spite of the conquering spiritual tendencies in the 
worlds of philosophy and science; in spite of a sharper 
conscience concerning the sufferings of the poor; in spite 
of every light that shines in a dark world, the insolence 
of wealth and the craving for material possessions re- 
main the dominant and disturbing factors in human 
society to-day. 

“The spirit of Francis of Assisi can help us back to 
humanity and back to Chris. It may teach us, not, it 
may be, to disown our possessions but to own them 
serviceably, and to guard vigilantly lest by our selfish- 
ness they come to own us. Let us not distrust the teach- 
ing. For the spirit of Francis will ever lead us to Christ. 
It is an arresting fact that in his own religious world 
the Saint had no eye save for Christ alone. His preach- 
ing, his last testament, his death-bed, all reveal the 
concentrated passion of his heart for the Son of God 
and the Saviour of the world. No reverence for saints 
and angels, not even the worship of Mary, distracted 
his soul from its ceaseless imitation of Christ and de- 
pendence upon Christ.” 


As the Christian Leader said editorially a week 
ago—‘‘Those who read this little book once will be 
apt to read it several times.” 

* * * 


Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms has opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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Cruising in Vermont and New Hampshire 
III A Strenuous Day Coming Down the State 


Johannes 


HEN the President was in Vermont during 
M| the past summer a correspondent of a 
New York paper sent a despatch from 
3} Plymouth in which he referred to the 
Vermont neighbors of the president as coming to the 
house “‘clad in the rough garb of these simple moun- 
tain people.’”’” Such a sentence threw no light on the 
people described but much light on the mental proc- 
esses of the reporter. Many a high-powered car dashes 
through the state which carries individuals who have 
just about this kind of an outlook on the mental, 
moral and cultural status of the people of Vermont. 

One of our older ministers said recently that 
when he was a young preacher, a wise old man gave 
him this advice: ““When you go to preach in the city 
take your best coat. When you go to preach in the 
country take your best sermon.” 

A Vermonter. to whom I quoted the saying 
replied, “When you go to preach in Vermont, city or 
country, take your best coat and your best sermon.” 
And then she added: “I have to be much more particu- 
lar about what I wear in Bethel, Vt., than in New 
York City.” 

Vermonters “in the rough garb of the simple 
mountain people” may not be as rough or as simple as 
an occasional visitor may imagine. It is altogether 
likely that the late John Coolidge was fully as much of 
aman as his more famous son. It is certain that Ver- 
monters, city-bred and country-bred, hold him in 
just as high esteem. Your Vermonter clad in blue 
overalls sawing wood may be the professor of philos- 
ophy in a neighboring University. If he is not a pro- 
fessor but only a plain farmer he may have a brain of 
quite respectable proportions and be able to see 
through fustion and bombast. And he may have a 
sens2 of humor which gives him many a good chuckle 
over the mental antics of people patronizing him. 

On our third day in Vermont we took a line down 
through the center of the state from Morrisville to 
Springfield, now on one side of the Green Moun- 
tains, and now on the other. We traveled only 117 
miles but made many stops, had many interviews, and 
saw many famous and beautiful things. It was one 
of our best days. Starting out Dr. Fortier said, 
“This probably will be the most scenic trip of the 
week.”” The roads were unusually good, made of 
materials dug out of nearby gravel banks. 

Stowe, a village of five or six hundred people 
has a beautiful old colonial church called the ‘‘Church 
of the Unity.’”’ It was Universalist and Unitarian 
for many years, but Congregational and Methodist 
have been added to the federation now. The old 
Congregational church has been turned into a com- 
munity gymnasium. At Stowe, there is one of the 
little wooden-ware factories so numerous in the 
state. The factory struggled along under difficulties 
for years making a solid, substantial, useful product 
until the owner thought he might add a few small 
things made out of waste wood. The trade in small 
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things grew by leaps and bounds until now “‘the tail 
joyfully wags the whole dog.”” One of the little wooden 
novelties which I often saw people buying at S. S. 
Pierce’s store in Boston last winter was a box of maple 
sugar made in the form of a book, called ‘““The Sweetest 
Story Ever Told,” by A. Maple Tree. We bought 
two beautiful maple bread boards at about one third 
what we would have to pay in town. 

From Stowe a carriage road runs to the summit 
of Mount Mansfield. Two of my relatives who have 
climbed it assert that the view from the summit is 
better than the view from either Mt. Washington 
or Mt. Marey. On one side one gets magnificent 
views of the White Mountains and on the other of 
Lake Champlain and the Adirondacks, while near 
the base of the mountain there is some of the best 
farming country in the state. 

Just below Stowe men were digging tale out of 
the mountain which they shipped to manufacturers 
of taleum powder. 

Passing Waterbury, where the late Senator Dil- 
lingham lived, and beautiful Montpelier, we turned 
up the valley of the Dog to ‘“Northfield-on-the-Dog.” 
Here the Universalist church is prospering under 
Harriet B. Robinson. We could not see her as she 
was acting as counsellor in a summer camp. The 
State Convention recently received a house and seven 
thousand dollars to hold in trust for the benefit of 
this church. Mr. Fortier began his ministry in North- 
field and retains a warm feeling of regard for the town. 
We drove up to see the buildings and campus of Nor- 
wich University. It is a military institution, started 
in 1820 by Captain Alden Partridge as a military 
academy under the patronage of Vermont Univer- 
salists. It was removed to Northfield, now a town 
of 2,000 people, in 1866. It is strong in civil engin- 
eering and military tactics. Every student is a mem- 
ber of the National Guard of Vermont. 

Tourists in Vermont generally plan to take the 
road through the famous Williamstown Gulf. We- 
passed this by, however, for the Northfield Gulf, just 
as wild and romantic and more directly on the route we 
desired to take. The “gulfs’” are not bodies of water. 
They are mountain passes. In the pass itself the road 
has had to be cut ordug. The country between North-- 
field and Randolph is wild but not as the Boston 
papers described it a short time ago when state police, 
militia, Norwich students and citizens were seeking 
one Earl Woodward, charged with abducting a twelve- 
year old girl. The girl was found unharmed in a 
cabin near our road. 

Between Randolph and East Randolph is the 
exact geographical center of the state. Randolph 
Center is laid out with streets 150 feet wide, as it 
dreamed once of being the state capital. After mov- 
ing around to fifteen different towns the legislature 
in 1808 chose Montpelier, ‘‘near the center,” not at it, 

Down the Randolph side of the ‘‘Gulf”’ we coasted 
for miles, striking the headwaters of the White River 
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which runs on through Bethel to the Connecticut. 
This, too, was a favorite route of the French and 
Indians coming from Canada to attack the English 
settlements. Had we not known this history we 
would have been reminded of it by two boulders. 
Between Bethel and Woodstock we pulled up to 
read this inscription on the first: 

. “Near this spot stood Fort Defiance. Built after 
the Barnard Indian Raid of August 9, 1780, when 
Prince Haskell, Timothy Newton and Thomas Mar- 
tin Wright, all of Barnard, and David Stone of Bethel 
were carried captive to Canada.’ The Vermont 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution put 
up this boulder monument, and Dr. and Mrs. George 
E. Huntley assisted at the dedication a few weeks 
before our visit. Mrs. Huntley’s old home was in 
this part of the state. 

Eleven miles north of Northfield where we stayed 
for the night we struck another pathetic memorial. 
The old markers had been taken and set in a solid 
concrete marker to preserve them and the old inscrip- 
tions had been recut. One said: “On the 31st of Au- 
gust, 1754, Captain James Johnson had a daughter 
born on this spot of ground, being captivated with his 
whole family by the Inidans.”’ The other old stone 
told of the Johnson, Laberee and Farnsworth families 
being captured and of the birth of the little daughter 
of Mrs. Johnson a little way up the creek which came 
down from the mountain and passed close to the 
monument. It recalled my own family history on 
my mother’s side—my mother’s mother’s father’s 
father, who with his parents and brothers and sisters 
were captured by just such a war party and carried 
to Canada—mzy ancestor being the only one to survive. 

In the stone was this old rhyme: 


‘‘When trouble’s near the Lord is kind, 
He hears the captive’s cry, 

He can subdue the savage mind 
And learn it sympathy.” 

In Bethel I had an especial interest because it 
was the birthplace of Miss Adams, my first assistant. 
Her old home was built by her great grandfather, 
Jonathan Marsh, on the site of a house built by his 
father, Joel Marsh. Bethel was the first township 
granted in Vermont. The original Marsh was granted 
a square mile of land on the White River by the 
proprietors of the state on condition that he build a 
mill. That old mill still stands as a part of the modern 
mill about which Bethel is built. The gorge is so 
narrow at this point that there is hardly room for the 
village but the country north and south for miles 
outside the village is beautiful enough to justify all 
Miss Adam’s encomiums. It is a typical green, cury- 
ing, river valley with timber covered mountains on each 
side, and the mountains are cut by gorges which seem 
to invite one back to beautiful, wild, remote places. 

The Adams’ homestead stands in the center of 
the village. Wings have been taken off to make other 
houses, but it still is large and beautiful. In the old 
kitchen, which still stands as a separate building 
somewhere in the village, Hosea Ballou often preached. 

We stopped to visit the Universalist Church, 
built in 1816 and called at that time the First Pro- 
prietors’ Meeting-house. As Universalists owned a 
majority of the pews eventually it became the church 
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of the Universalist denomination. For many years 
Rev. S. A. Parker, nephew of Dr. A. A. Miner, and 
cousin of the late Judge Parker of Claremont, was 
pastor of this church. It is another example of the 
interesting old churches with which New England is 
dotted. The second story, up under the roof, is now 
a community hall. The pastor, Rev. William Calvin 
Harvey, was away and we could not see him, but he 
is said to be doing very good work. 

East of Bethel a few miles near the New Hamp- 
shire line is South Strafford, a place famous in Uni- 
versalist history.* 

At Barnard there are only a few houses, a store, 
a hotel 103 years old, and an historic, old, white 
colonial Universalist meeting-house, all on the edge 
of a silvery little lake, which has an altitude of 1300 
feet. 

Father Hosea Ballou, who is connected with the 
history of this place, was the great leader of the Uni- 
versalists. At the age of twenty-two he left his 
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father’s farm near Richmond, N. H., and went down 
to southern Massachusetts near the Rhode Island 
line. and not far from Cumberland, R. I., the home 
of his ancestors. Here he taught school and preached 
as he had opportunity, eventually becoming a settled 
pastor at Dana, a part of Hardwick, Mass. 

In 1808, a few scattered Universalists living at 
Barnard, Bethel, Bridgewater, Woodstock and Hart- 
land, prevailed on him to settle at Barnard and preach 
through the state of Vermont. He stayed here for 
six years, when he went to Portsmouth, N. H. It was 
a fruitful pastorate. Not only did he gather people 
in churches, barns, kitchens, all over this part of the 
state and preach to them in his marvelously simple, 
impressive way, but here at Barnard he wrote two 
books which made a permanent contribution to re- 
ligious history. Without library, concordances or 
any of the helps of scholarship he prepared his ‘‘Notes 
on the Parables.’”’ Then in the winter of 1804-05 
he set himself down at his plain little table and step 
by step, line by line, leveled his famous attack on 
the old blood theology, on the trinity, on endless hell 
and on other doctrines bound up with them. He called 
the book “A Treatise on the Atonement.’’ Probably 
it is most the influential book a Universalist ever 
wrote. To-day with so much of the religious world 
standing squarely on his position or advanced beyond 


*See Mr. Fister’s letter in this issue. 
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it, it is hard to picture the avidity with which men 
first read his words 122 years ago. 

Driving away from Barnard Mr. Fortier pointed 
out a little one and one half story farmhouse on the 
left hand side of the road which is probably the house 
Ballou occupied at the time—to me one of the most 
interesting structures in the state. 

Mr. Raspe of Cambridge is the summer preacher 
at Barnard. Evidently he is meeting with real success 
for there were eighty at church the Sunday before. 
He showed us the old church—how old nobody 
seemed to know— built probably in the early 1800’s, 
but not the oldest church. The doorstep of an older 
structure in which Father Ballou preached forms the 
doorstep of the present church. A stairs from the 
older building forms a part of a farm building near by. 
The Vermont Convention once bought this stairs 
and paid for it but it has not been delivered. The 
Raspes seemed most comfortable in the attractive 
parsonage and their son was recovering from an acci- 
dent with an axe which came near costing him his life. 

Between Barnard and Woodstock is a famous 
gulf, the Woodstock Gulf, which motorists would do 
well to take with automobile top down so they can 
see all of its beauties or, what is better still, on foot. 
Curving down the Woodstock side one soon senses 
the fact that he is approaching a center of wealth, 
and fashion. The Woodstock Inn is a famous place— 
open winters and summers. The train bearing the 
President and his party to the funeral of his father 
stopped here and the party stayed at the Inn, going 
by motor and sleigh up into the hills for the services. 

Richard Billings, president of the Woodstock 
Railroad, and once vice-president of our’ General 
Convention, lives here summers and we left cards at 
his most attractive country home. 

Rev. and Mrs. James L. Dowson, formerly of 
Braintree, have our Woodstock church. It is beauti- 
ful outside, entirely new and spotless, but not re- 
markable inside. The parish house is well planned. 
On one of the walls I stopped to see lifelike paintings 
of Rev. Russell Streeter and of Mrs. Streeter. Mr. 
Streeter had on an old-fashioned stock. His face 
was what I would have expected, strong and thought- 
ful. Mrs. Streeter’s portrait was that of a lady, 
beautiful and intelligent. 

Hosea Ballou was moderator of the General 
Convention which met at Woodstock in 1799. One 
incident of that session has been preserved in the 
Memoirs of Nathaniel Stacy, which is quoted by 
Whittermore in his Life of Ballou: 


“An incident occurred at this meeting, which, I 
think, is worth recording, because it shows the bitter- 
ness of spirit which actuated the opposers of this great 
salvation, and the effect of a calm, dignified, and fear- 
less perseverance in the spirit of kindness. I was not 
an eye-witness, but I was told of it; indeed, it was a sub- 
ject of common observation and remark, and had a very 
salutary effect upon the reasonable part of community, 
for it led them to make a comparison between the in- 
fluence of the two doctrines. The friends of Universal- 
ism had applied to the proper authorities for the use of 
the court-house for the meeting, and obtained their 
consent; and the doors were accordingly opened. But 
the sheriff of the county, one Rice, a bigot, without re- 
ligion, as his character too plainly testified, undertook 


to frighten them away, by placing himself before the 
door with a drawn sword in his hand, no doubt think- 
ing that the importance of his office, and a little bluster- 
ing, would break up the meeting. But at the appointed 
hour the clergy, with Mr. Ballou at their head, walked 
deliberately to the house, and, as they approached the 
door where this wonderful majesty of law had placed 
himself and was flourishing his broadsword, Mr. Ballou, 
with his wonted urbanity and pleasantness, addressed 
the little man in the language of the Saviour: ‘Peter, 
put up thy sword into its place,’ and walked by the 
shame-smitten sheriff into the house. I was told that 
he hung down his head, and, without uttering a word, 
walked off to his house, probably with a less exalted 
opinion of his own importance than when he placed 
himself at the court-house door.” 


It was only a few minutes run down to South 
Woodstock. Here stands the Green Mountain In- 
stitute, one of the famous Universalist schools of, 
years ago. John Stebbins Lee and Mrs. Thos. J. 
Sawyer are among the famous Universalist names 
connected with it. Mr. Fortier would like to utilize 
the building for some social service project like a 
summer boarding home for people who ought to have 
but can not afford such lovely surroundings. 

A new foundation was going under the old white 
Universalist meeting-house at South Woodstock. 
Some of the huge timbers have begun to give way. 
These Woodstock Universalists do not want any 
rotten foundations physically, mentally, or morally. 
Mr. Dowson is serving this church too. 

Now we were getting down where we began to 
catch glimpses of Mount Ascutney, which years 
ago I climbed with the Doctors Freeman, father and 
son, of New York. What a day that was! We were 
at a point also where just over the ridge from us was 
Ludlow, the home of our friends the Sargents and 
the Knights. We heard many stories about the 
Attorney General, his strength as a lawyer and his 
influence in the state. 

We were down where a turn to the right would 
have taken us over the hill to Cavendish, the birth- 
place of the Skinners, who have been such a power 
in our church. But there was no time for these other 
trips. Through Reading, Felchville, Perkinsville 
and other little places, we came at last where we 
could drop suddenly down into the main square of 
Springfield, Vermont, and into the Hotel Adna- 
brown on the square. I had reached the saturation 
point and what the Superintendent told me on the 
last twenty miles went in all right but oozed out all 
over me, and as to whether Reading and Felchville 
have federated churches or no churches or several 
separate churches I am a bit hazy. Both sound as if 
I ought to know more about them. But both lie in 
one of these Vermont valleys where one could settle 
down at almost any point and be satisfied. 

We had lunched at a wayside stand with truck 
drivers. And we had dined in the comfortable room 
of the Adnabrown with tourists, traveling men and 
citizens of the place—eating heartily of fresh salmon 
and blueberry pudding. For a little while we had 
watched the procession of cars and people up and 
down the main street, and listened to the falling of 
water on rocks just across the way. Then we gave up 
the struggle and called it a day. All night, so men 
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told me, people were arriving and departing in this 
busy village. All night they were cranking up their 
ears, talking under our windows, rumbling through in 
heavy trucks or going into the all-night lunch place 
opposite. Of that we know only by hearsay. 

In my dreams I was traveling around curves at 
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high speed, with old white churches perched on the 
hood of the automobile. All night the Green Moun- 
tains were skipping like rams and the little hills like 
lambs, and the whole country was turning into one 
glorious blueberry patch. It was a great day in my 
annals, but a strenuous one. 


the Home 


Daniel Evans 


=\HE house was large, spacious, beautiful, and 
s| costly. It was located on a great avenue, 
on a corner lot, surrounded by other houses 
at) its equal in all respects. It was furnished as 
a model house by a firm in the neighboring city. 
The advertisement of the exhibition of the “‘model 
furnished home’”’ was advertised in the daily papers. 
Crowds wended their way thither, and we amongst 
them, to see, learn and appreciate things convenient, 
comfortable, and beautiful in that home. We ad- 
mired the rugs on the floor, soft to the foot, and 
appealing by their colors to the eye, also the beautiful 
color scheme of all the furnishings, and the scenic 
paper in the dining-room, and the soft, bright colors 
of the breakfast-room, and passed through the kitchen 
and saw dishes and pans enough for the serving of a 
‘Thanksgiving dinner to an old-fashioned New England 
family before the days of limited families, and stood 
gazing with delight upon the great rug, into the large 
fire-place, and we wished to sit down in the comfort- 
able chair and dream of things significant and beauti- 
ful, incited by lovely pictures on the wall. We might 
also have heard music on the phonograph or the Duo- 
Art piano, or received messages on the radio. We had, 
however, taken our minds with us, and wondered 
where the books were which would bring satisfaction 
and joy in their reading. There was everything for 
the body, and some things for the senses of sight and 
hearing, but not a book in any room in the entire 
house, nor a bookcase, nor even a swinging shelf! 
Everything for convenience, and bodily comfort, 
but nothing for the mind to read and reflect upon. 
A model house, richly furnished, and no books! 

We were reminded of the perplexity of a certain 
woman at the Christmas season, who did not know 
what gift to make to a friend, and when it was sug- 
gested that she give a book, replied: “Oh, she has 
one already.’ At least, this woman realized that a 
home must have one book, but the furnisher of this 
well appointed and richly adorned house did not 
think that books were a part of the furniture of the 
house, or of the minds of the occupants. 

‘Shortly after this we went into another house, 
not a model house, not furnished and decorated in 
the very latest fashion, but it was a real home. The 
father and mother appreciated beautiful things, which 
found a fitting place there and ministered delight to 
them, and they dearly loved books, and found inspira- 
tion, refreshment and joy in reading them, and wher- 
ever one went in the home books greeted the eye and 
appealed to the mind. The parlor had the great 
classics, beautifully bound, in full dress, as befitted 
them; the sitting-room had more books, old and new, 
grave and gay, suiting many tastes and different 


moods, and inviting one to sit down, rest awhile, and 
move out in worlds too frequently unrealized and too 
infrequently visited. The guest chamber had its bed- 
side books, the great books of the mind, the classics 
of the soul, with which one might end the day, in the 
realm of imagination or in the world of glory, as Sons 
of God with divine relations and immortal destinies. 

This house was not as large as the other, nor as 
richly furnished, nor one third as costly, but it was a 
beautiful home, suggestive of the higher life, redolent 
with fragrant memories and noble associations and 
dedicated to the finer things of life. 

The home with books, however small, and how- 
ever much lacking in conveniences and comforts for 
the body, is a delightful place to live in or to visit. 
The books give the home the touch of distinction. 
They give pure enjoyment; they, like the good shep- 
herd, lead us into green pastures and beside still 
waters, and they refresh and restore our souls. They 
offer us the friendship of the wisest and noblest minds 
of the race. They take us into old familiar places 
when we so desire it, or out to the uncharted seas and 
new regions of the world of thought. They are the 
magic carpet which takes us where fancy bids and 
wonder calls. 

A home without books is no fit place to bring up 
children. The society with the long name that takes 
such interest in children, and stands on guard to pro- 
tect their bodies and their morals, should also take 
interest in the minds and imaginations of children and 
prosecute those parents who never make adequate 
provision for these intellectual needs of their children 
by having books in the home. The parents who make 
this provision serve well their children. What mem- 
ories we have of such homes with books! We lived 
in a strange world of magic, wonder, beauty, good- 
ness. What amazing stories those little black letters 
told us! What far journeys our minds went with 
those pictures of strange peoples! What wise men 
and women once lived who could tell us just what we 
wanted to know. What marvelous adventures little 
people could have. Why did the hands of the clock 
go round so quickly, when we were reading? Why 
did mother’s voice break the spell of the magic that 
held us? Why should one descend to eat, sleep, or 
wash, or even go to church, from those magical 
heights? 

For the child or youth, or adult, a cottage with 
books is a better furnished home than a mansion or 
palace with no books.. No house can be ‘‘a model 
furnished house’’ without books. Less money on 
rugs, fireplace fixtures and implements, pans and 
dishes, and more on books for every nook and corner 
is the first principle in furnishing our homes. 
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Forward’ 
Harold Marshall 


“Speak unto the Children of Israel that they go 
forward.” Hwxodus 14:15. 


MIHEN I entered the ministry I should as 
@| soon have thought of taking a text from 
{Bi the Congressional Record as from the 
Bahr 423} Book of Exodus. If any one had told 
me that he believed God spoke to Moses it would 
have meant no more than if he had said he believed 
that there were witches in Salem or that Jesus sent 
devils into swine. Now I am sure God spoke to 
Moses and to Pharaoh. I am sure He spoke to Jesus 
and to Judas, to George Washington and to Bene- 
dict Arnold, and Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis and John Wilkes Booth, because I am sure He 
speaks again and again to every one of His children. 
I am sure He speaks to every one of you many times. 
If you have not heard Him it is a greater tragedy than 
as if you should never hear the voice of your nearest 
and dearest again. 

“And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of 
Israel lifted up their eyes, and, behold, the Egyptians 
marched after them; and they were sore afraid; 
and they said unto Moses, Because there were no 
graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in 
the wilderness? Wherefore hast thou dealt with us 
to carry us forth out of Egypt? For it had been better 
for us to serve the Egyptians than that we should die 
in the wilderness.” 

I wonder how many of us would have done better 
than the Children of Israel had we been there. How 
many of us would walk confidenlty up to a dangerous 
duty because we trusted the Lord, if we could see 
any way to wriggle out of it? I know some boys and 
girls in their teens and early twenties who would 
meet that test, but few of my own age—not because 
we are worse than they but because we are older 
and on the way to being old. For a good many of us 
the question of when a man or woman begins to be 
old possesses more than a speculative interest. We 
are all familiar with the saying that a man is no older 
than his arteries or a woman than herlooks. Nowadays 
any dietitian will tell you how to avoid hardening 
arteries, and it’s a poor beauty parlor that can not 
make grandmother a sister to granddaughter. 

There is a real test, however, which you can each 
apply to yourself. Is life still an adventure or merely 
a habit? Are you most interested in what is not yet 
or in what is, not to say what has been? When con- 
fronted, like the Children of Israel, with the choice 
between going forward through wilderness ways and 
desert places or staying smug and safe where you are, 
which do you do? If you tell me that you do not have 
that kind of a choice to make, I tell you that you are 
becoming blind and deaf as well as old. 

Do you remember how a prominent and wealthy 
citizen, a leader of the Church, came to the Great 
Adventurer one night and asked him what he was 
driving at anyhow? And if you know how patiently 
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that young prophet tried to answer all honest and 
sincere questions, you can easily infer from the narra- 
tive that he may have spent an hour or two trying to 
explain himself to Nicodemus. But‘at last he was 
forced to give it up in despair, and to tell the man 
who, whatever his age, had become old, that nothing 
could do him any good except to be born all over 
again. And Nicodemus could not understand even 
that. 

Now to face life as an adventure requires three 
outstanding qualities: courage, sacrifice, and faith. 
It means daring to risk all you have and all you are 
for what you have not and are not yet. Even more, 
it means sacrifice. The world is full of generous people. 
Most of you would go without things for your children, 
your friends, or your church. But how many of you 
would endure in silence wrong and injustice that seres 
your very soul, because you have some understanding 
of why Jesus would not answer the priests or Pilate? 

Most of all, life as an adventure requires faith. 
The proof of the inspiration of the Bible might well 
hang upon a single sentence, the definition of faith 
as the substance of things not yet seen. Every in- 
telligent reader of history knows that all human 
achievement is first of all a vision in some human 
soul of that which is not yet; and our newest science 
is telling us that all ultimate realities are spiritual and 
not material. 

This sermon is a waste of words unless it brings 
you some long echo of the word of God to the Chil- 
dren of Israel, and helps you to hear Him saying to 
you as to them, “Go forward!” 

First of all in your own church. A few months 
after I became your minister, a loyal and generous 
supporter of this church asked me to tell him if I 
saw any possible way that it could keep from closing 
its doors within a year. You smile at that, in the 
light of what has happened in the twenty years since. 
But there are still and always echoes of the same fool- 
ish talk whenever some problem arises or any crisis 
has to be met. You are facing not only a new year 
but a new chapter in your history. The moral and 
spiritual leadership of this community belongs to 
you of right and rests upon you asa duty. A year or 
two ago, out of long study and deep consecration, one 
of our own people brought us an outline of organiza- 
tion and work for our Sunday school that, if fully 
developed, would have made it not only the best 
Sunday school in this city but quite possibly the 
finest in the United States. Why has that vision not 
been realized? Because we were not ready for the 
great adventure; we lacked purpose to go forward. 

People who lacked purpose to follow him were 
always coming to Jesus and asking him for a program 
that would have carried them no farther toward the 
Kingdom of God than a road map of the wilderness 
would have carried the children of Israel toward the 
Promised Land. 

Even more we ought to hear this command to 
go forward in terms of our denomination. In every 
Church, outside of all Churches, there are stirrings 


of a deeper spiritual life, and a growing realization 
that there is one God and Father, and that all men 
are brothers. For more than a century God has 
made the Universalist Church a chosen people to lead 
the way into that Promised Land of Brotherhood. 
To-day it is ours to possess if we will, and will it long 
enough and hard enough. There is an immediate 
possibility of our bringing a larger fellowship to pass 
with some of our nearest spiritual kinfolk lke the 
Congregationalists. But we are still, in the phrase 
of an old-time preacher, making motions toward the 
Kingdom with our mouths but none with our feet. 
This larger fellowship will come through us, if we will 
it, in spite of us, if we won't. 

And the Christian Church as a whole must hear 
this same command to go forward. Two years ago 
Arthur Nash shocked us awake with his declaration 
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that the struggle of our time is between Churchianity 
and Christianity. Have we gone to sleep again? 
God has not. His patience is long but His purpose 
is sure. Many prophets have been telling us for three 
thousand years that the mission of the Church is not 
to get men into Heaven but Heaven into men. The 
greatest of them tells us that the Kingdom is not 
coming down out of the skies but up out of the hearts 
of men. The Christian Church is a chosen people to 
bring humanity into that Promised Land. If it can 
not or will not, like Israel it will cease to be a chosen 
people. Let it say to all its children, ‘“‘Go forward!’ 

The Church is not a garrison on the defensive, but 
an army on the march. The Promised Land will not 
come to us. It waits for us to go to it. 

“Speak unto the Children of Israel that they go 
forward.” 


The Younger Generation and Our Red Cross 


OT all services to the United States by the 
Red Cross are rendered by our elders, though 
one would believe that to do the work which 

= the Red Cross does would require a lot of 
knowledge and training. Some of the most important 
work of this great organization is done by younger 
people in school. 

They are members of the Junior Red Cross, and 
there are more than 5,000,000 members in this coun- 
try alone. Just as the American Red Cross has its 
counterpart in the Red Cross societies of other coun- 
tries of the world, so the Juniors have their organiza- 
tions in more than forty countries in all parts of the 
earth. They are widely scattered on the map, but 
because of having the same interests and the same 
ideals of service, they are very neighborly, and there 
are close ties of friendship and helpfulness among the 
various nationalities. Because of this the Junior 
Red Cross has been called one of the greatest influences 
for peace that the modern world has seen. 

While governed by idealistic principles, members 
of the Junior Red Cross are very practical in their 
services, and in meeting the demands of their or- 
ganization they have turned to Red Cross training 
in many lines. Many are expert water life-savers; 
others, especially girls, have studied health subjects; 
some are first aid experts; all learned under Red Cross 
instructors. The Juniors also contribute their know]l- 
edge and training received from other sources, such as 
their manual arts training in school. 

For example, they make school furniture and 
playground equipment, much of which goes to chil- 
dren in hospitals or institutions where these articles 
are very useful and greatly appreciated. They also 
make hospital equipment, including emergency splints, 
crutches, first aid cabinets for various uses, either in 
homes or factories and other places where such things 
may prove useful; they make gifts and little remem- 
brances for soldiers and others in hospitals; at Christ- 
mas they assist in making up suitable packages of 
gifts for men in active service at home or on foreign 
duty. Their handicraft finds many uses, and would 
be greatly missed in many places. 

Hospital equipment made by them goes to the 


places where it is most needed; and many expressions 
have come to the Red Cross from such institutions 
praising these and other Red Cross workers for assist- 
ance of such a practical character. 

A part of the Junior activity has to do with the 
correspondence conducted by their school groups with 
similar units in foreign lands. This calls for effort in 
making up portfolios of pictures, typical flowers or 
shrubbery of their neighborhood, and letters which 
give information of these things, all for use abroad. 

Not only do Juniors do all these things, but they 
make it possible for other young people to enjoy the 
same activities. An instance is furnished from At- 
lanta, Ga., where they visited a sanatorium, and 
finding the youthful inhabitants had no recreation 
facilities in wet weather, they raised funds and built 
two large rooms, one of which is a play-room and 
work-shop for the boys. In this room were placed 
work benches, made and given by the older boys of 
Atlanta high schools. 

Since the inception of this venture, the Atlanta 
Juniors have watched and assisted its progress in 
every way. They supply the woods and the tools 
for the boys, and from their funds a trained manual 
arts instructor from one of the other schools is re- 
tained to visit the sanatorium and devote an after- 
noon every week to teach the youngsters how to make 
toys and other things for themselves. A sidelight on 
the ability of the teacher, as well as on the youngsters’ 
enthusiasm for the helpful occupation for their bad 
weather days is furnished by one youthful worker who 
was asked what he wanted to be when he grew up. 
“A carpenter,’ he replied. 

Because of such wholesome, useful activity in- 
spired by Junior organization, the idea of Junior 
Red Cross branches has been extended to virtually 
every country of the world, and the Juniors, especially 
in the United States, among other services sometimes 
make toys and other gifts which are packed into the 
Christmas boxes sent to various parts of the world. 

The Roll Call for members for 1927, which will 
take place from November 11 to 25, is an opportunity 
to participate in all this work through Red Cross , 
membership. 
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A New Type of World Conference 


D. A. Davis 


S| HE nineteenth World Conference of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association took place at 
Helsingfors, Finland, August 1-8. It will be 

mat} =jooked back to, not so much for the Y. M. 
C. A. history which it made, and this was remarkable, 
as for having demonstrated the practicability and ef- 
fectiveness of a new type of international conference. 

The new method would doubtless have failed ex- 
cept for the painstaking preparation extending over a 
period of two years. No conference of the Associa- 
tions had taken place since the war. The apparently 
radical changes in almost every phase of the life of 
youth in all parts of the world made it evident that a 
world conference of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation would be without meaning or importance un- 
less the facts about the real significance to youth of 
these changes could be discovered. A questionnaire 
was, therefore, prepared in French, English and Ger- 
man, with special sections adapted to younger boys, 
older boys and adults, and sent to leaders of youth 
in all lands. These questions served as a basis for 
group discussions over a period of months. Thou- 
sands of answers were sent to the various national 
headquarters, there analyzed, arranged, sometimes 
summarized, and then sent to the World’s Alliance 
headquarters at Geneva. The answers to these ques- 
tions, while incomplete and faulty in many respects, 
probably constitute as complete a cross section of the 
mind of the youth of the world on problems the young- 
er generation faces, as exists. 

In Geneva a special staff of experts, French, 
German, English and American, worked for six months 
in analyzing and summarizing this huge mass of ma- 
terial. This resulted in two printed summaries total- 
ing about 250 pages,—one called the ‘“‘Younger Boy,” 
the other called ‘‘Youth.’’ These were sent in advance 
to each of the 1500 delegates to the conference. 

Long before arriving at this stage, the problem 
had arisen of how to use the information secured in 
the most effective way in the conference itself. Many 
advocated the old way of having well-known speakers 
present the facts from the platform. Others, con- 
vineed that this method was the wrong one, advocated 
dividing the delegates into ‘Discussion Groups.” 
This suggestion at once raised many practical prob- 
lems. How divide 1500 delegates and visitors from 
forty-six nations—with no common language—into 
small discussion groups? What discussion method 
would be used? Germany, England and America each 
have methods of their own. How get enough qualified 
leaders? 

Considering the baffling nature of certain of the 
problems, and the deep-seated national prejudices in- 
volved, the way the method to be used in the con- 
ference was determined is interesting. A special meet- 
ing of national Y. M. C. A. leaders was called last 
January expressly to decide this question. Various 
national groups came with fixed ideas and with a 
determination to fight for them. An experienced dis- 
cussion leader was asked to preside. Without men- 
tioning method, he encouraged each group in its own 


language to express fully and frankly its point of view. 
He urged the group as a whole not to,try to debate 
a question and score points, but rather to consider 
the problem under discussion as a subject on which 
each person was earnestly seeking the Will of God. 
Gradually, through the skillful drawing out of the 
views,—often most divergent,—of each group, the 
leader secured the facts of the situation. Then he 
isolated the real problems involved, after which he 
helped the group as a whole to work out practical 
solutions. This discussion was carried on in English, 
French and German, with everything anyone said 
having to be translated into two other languages. 
The result was perfect accord, and a profound con- 
viction on the part of each one of having passed 
through a deep spiritual experience in finding what 
seemed to be the Will of God regarding most per- 
plexing problems. Those present, in solving a definite 
and difficult problem, had also discovered a new 
method of doing every kind of work that involved 
conflict of ideas. 

So these leaders decided on the discussion method 
for Helsingfors, but there were still many doubts as 
to whether the plan would work with the rank and 
file of delegates. But the die was cast. The experi- 
ment would be made. 

The total number of delegates was divided into 
fifty groups of from twenty-five to thirty-five delegates. 
Each group had in it at least thirteen nationalities, 
and, so far as possible, occidentals and orientals, 
blacks and whites, Roman Catholics, Orthodox and 
Protestants. In a word, the utmost effort was 
made to insure each of the fifty discussion groups 
being a cross section of the entire conference,—in 
fact, in itself a little world conference. Every group 
was bilingual and many were trilingual. A chairman, 
vice-chairman and recorder of different nationalities 
were carefully chosen for each group. For two days 
before the big conference opened these group leaders 
went through a school of method and practice. The 
conflict of opinion was sharp, but an earnest, unselfish 
spirit of seeking the truth led us through to a whole- 
hearted determination to try the great experiment in 
the conference as a whole. 

For four days the groups met from 9.40 to 12.00 
a. m. and 2.00 to 3.380 p. m. The leaders met from 
4.30 to 6.00 to review the day’s discussions and pre- 
pare for the next day. Carefully chosen experts, who 
had listened to the discussion and leaders’ meetings, 
prepared a summary in English, French and German, 
which was presented to the plenary meeting of the 
conference in the evening. The first day the groups 
all discussed, in the light of this questionnaire and of 
the experience of those present, ‘‘What are the prob- 
lems which the youth of the world faces to-day?” On 
the second day each group chose certain of these 
problems to discuss in detail. Such problems were 
chosen as Sex, Nationalism, International problems 
and War, Youth’s relation to Authority, and Voca- 
tion. On the third day, most groups discussed :“‘What 
is the teaching of the New Testament regarding these 
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problems?” And the last day’s discussion centured 
around the task of the Y. M. C. A. in the light of the 
problems discussed. 

The result of this method was that everyone of 
the delegates,—old and young (one-seventh were un- 
der twenty years of age),—had a chance, and prob- 
ably ninety-five per cent actually did take active part 
in the conference, thus helping to determine this 
outcome. Furthermore, each delegate was forced to 
meet and listen to men of other races and nations. 
This resulted in a wonderful widening of horizons and 
changing of pronounced ideas and prejudices. The 
conference ended not in splits and confusion, as was 
predicted, but in triumphant, creative unity. It is 
this outstanding fact which makes so many believe 
that Helsingfors demonstrated the practicability of a 


type of conference, which, while retaining all the in- 
spirational value of the platform type, really puts 
confer into conference. Such a method makes pos- 
sible, not a compromise between conflicting points of 
view, but a combination of ideas, which generally is 
a new idea greater than either of the original ones in 
conflict. 

Perhaps the greatest result of the conference will 
prove to be the increasing adoption of this method of 
work between divergent groups and ideas in all coun- 
tries where there are sharply conflicting ideas: 1500 
delegates from forty-six countries have experienced 
the fact that this is not an “American” method, as 
so many feared at the beginning, but a method funda- 
mentally in accord with human psychology. 

Geneva, Swit: erland. 


Dr. Cowles and His Clinic 


L. Griswold Williams 


3) DAY spent with Dr. Edward 8S. Cowles, the 
eminent neurologist, and at the Body and 
Soul. Medical and Mental Health Clinic at 
ee Saint Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, New York, 
is fundamentally a revelation of the enormous amount 
of human pain and misery that can be successfully 
alleviated and prevented when religion and medicine 
take hands in a thoroughly scientific spirit. Beneath 
the surface are the stories of lives rescued from wreck- 
age and waste, and made whole again in body and 
soul. The clinic was opened over two years ago in 
this independent and pioneering Episcopal church, 
and has had over four thousand cases, with eighty-five 
per cent of the patients benefited, many after years 
of practical invalidism. Medical examination and 
treatment is free, and the movement is supported by 
some of New York’s most prominent citizens. Dr. 
Cowles told me he believes the church has been a 
parasitic institution so long, begging from the people, 
that it is now imperative the church render service 
of this type entirely free. The fact that the work is 
free also removes it from the field of the fradulent 
quackery often practised in the name of healing. 

The Body and Soul Medical and Mental Health 
Clinic has for its purpose the co-ordination of the 
fundamental principles of religion and medicine, 
which it seeks to make effective (1) by a thorough 
physical and medical examination of the patient, 
and (2) by offering scientific mental and spiritual 
treatment to the large number of persons suffering 
from nervous illness and emotional disturbances. 
Every physician realizes the importance of the con- 
dition of the nervous system and emotional states in 
the cause and cure of physical ills. Every clergyman 
knows how physical conditions and vital tone react 
upon the emotional and spiritual lives of his people. 
There has come to be a great demand for scientific 
mental treatment, combined with physical diagnosis, 
and this the Clinic supplies. Many persons are 
victims of emotional disturbances due to some de- 
rangement of the secretion of the glands of the body, 
which no amount of prayer, mental healing, or applied 
psychology would remedy. On the other hand an 
amazing percentage of people are handicapped, 


robbed of happiness and not infrequently physically 
crippled, by mental worry and emotional instability, 
which no amount of medicine can touch. Dr. Cowles 
said that ninety per cent of digestive disturbances 
are psychological in their origin, organic causes being 
very few. 

The two following cases, related to me by the 
patients, illustrate the two phases of the subject; 
one, a medical case which would ordinarily be classed 
as due to criminal tendencies; the other, purely psychic 
in origin, yet resulting in complete physical paralysis. 

A fourteen year old school boy had until recently 
been a brilliant pupil. He began to develop an irri- 
tible disposition, stormy and easily excited. He be- 
came secretive, developed thieving proclivities; noth- 
ing was safe in school or at home from his stealing. 
He dropped to the bottom of his class in school, was 
convicted of theft, brought into juvenile court: what 
any self-righteous citizen would call a thoroughly 
bad boy, fit for the reformatory or jail. Some for- 
tunate circumstance brought him to the clinic. Ex- 
amination showed an imbalance or surplus of sugar 
in the blood, which was causing an irritation of the 
pituitary gland, a gland the size of a pea located in a 
bony shell at the base of the brain. The pituitary 
secretion controls physical growth, and when it is 
deficient the result is the miniature men and women 
seen in circus side shows. The result of excessive se- 
cretion is seen in the giant. Irritability of the pitui- 
tary function has a profound effect on mental and 
emotional states, and all of the lad’s difficulties had 
been so caused. 

Three week’s treatment at the Clinic brought 
him back to normal and recently the boy was chosen 
out of several thousand high school students as 
school athletics editor of a metropolitan daily. The 
case might be multiplied many times, and indicates 
what important bearing the work of the clinic has 
upon moral and criminal problems, and gives weight 
to the contention of criminologists that crime should 
be considered as a type of disease and given medical 
and psychological treatment to cure the individual 
and bring him to take his place as an harmonious 
member of society. 
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The second case was that of complete physical 
paralysis. Yet a careful diagnosis indicated that 
nothing was wrong with the physical organism to 
cause such a condition. Scientific mental examina- 
tion revealed a severe emotional disturbance as the 
cause of the paralysis. Psychic re-education and 
spiritual treatment resulted in a complete restoration 
of function to one who had been a helpless invalid. 
The case is suggestive of the many severe disturb- 
ances of heart, stomach and nervous functions, the 
cause of which can not be reached by simple medical 
treatment. 

Dr. Cowles is strongly opposed to mental healing, 
so-called, when divorced from scientific method co- 
ordinated with physical treatment, and denounced it 
emphatically in a report on religion and medicine in 
the church from the Commission on Christian Heal- 
ing in the Episcopal Church presented at the last 
convention. Among the recommendations of the 
Commission were: that the Church recognize and 
openly declare that there is no such thing as miraculous 
healing to-day; that the canons of the Church be so 
revised that any bishop, priest or layman, teaching 
or preaching miraculous healing in any of its guises, 
may be regarded and treated as one who has committed 
a crime against the laws of the Church, of religion 
and of Society; that opportunity for healing work 
be open for ministers of the church who wish to avail 
themselves of it, by establishing clinics where science 
and religion may work co-operatively under the 
direction of a trained physician, who is also a psy- 
chiatrist; and that religion and medicine work in 
complete accord for the finding of truth and a more 


complete service to humanity, mentally, physically, 
socially and spiritually. 

About two years ago another clinic was opened 
by Dr. Cowles in Kansas City, Missouri, in con- 
nection with the Christian Church, but on a com- 
pletely free and non-sectarian basis! On a sound 
basis of medical science. the work is carried on by 
volunteer medical men headed by a physician selected 
and trained by Dr. Cowles at the clinic in New York, 
having the co-operation of social workers and minis- 
ters of the city. It has contacts with the courts, 
probation work, asylums, etc., and is a tremendous 
force for good in all phases of civic life. Dr. Cowles 
has been requested to open another clinic in Atlanta 
in the fall, and other cities have shown interest. 
Patients have come from as far as California. Dr. 
Cowles is anxious to see clinics opened in other cities, 
and would be glad to train physicians in the tech- 
nique. A clinic might be operated in connection with 
a hospital or church, but in either case the treatment 
would be free of cost, the medical work according 
to the most modern scientific methods, and the re- 
ligious work absolutely non-sectarian. 

“T don’t know anything about the hereafter,” 
said Dr. Cowles, “‘but I do know the world is full of 
suffering which is needless and curable by a recog- 
nition and application of the fact that science is a 
revelation of God’s laws. Religion is not ‘saving souls’ 
for the next world. It is fitting souls for this world, 
and trusting to God to care for them in the world to 
come. If most churches were turned into asylums 
or clinics, the world would be a better and a happier 
place.” 


Our Prayers Together 


_George Ezra Huntley 


Sunday 


The great Father-Mother-Heart brooding over 
_ an infant race of crying and laughing, of struggling 
and wayward, but growing children, smiles in love 
and tranquility. The birth pangs and the growing 
pains and the futile struggles and childish conquests 
all have prophetic meaning. The Master Musician 
knows that all the parts must be learned and all 
the instruments tuned, and there is infinite time and 
patience, and an infinite heaven for the full and 
glorious rendering of the universal symphony. 


All-loving Parent, we desire wisdom to rightly 
interpret our human lives. We thank Thee for our 
creation and preservation, believing that Thou hast 
for us a destiny of growth, of enlarging powers, of 
service and of joy. Help us to have faith that through 
the transcient weakness we are coming to permanent 
strength, and that through the passing pain we are 
coming to abiding happiness. We strive to make 
ourselves at one with Thee. And when our hearts 
beat in unison with Thy great Father heart we are 
at peace. Amen. 

Monday 


The soul finds itself by looking into Nature. 
There it is mirrored as faithfully as was the face of 
the beautiful youth who loved his own image reflected 


in the water. Nature is not only the birthplace of 
man; not merely his nurse, his house and his home; 
not merely the playground of all his activities, but 
it is his past and present and future in one. Nature 
and the soul complement each other and can not be 
separated. 


God of all truth, help us to know ourselves. We 
believe that ‘The proper study of mankind is man,” 
and that every child of Thine is called to that self- 
development which can come only with self-under- 
standing. Bless us as we seek to relate ourselves 
rightly to the great, mysterious universe of which 
we areapart. May we have no fear of Nature, know- 
ing that it is but one expression of Thy unfailing 
loving kindness. May we make ourselves this day 
so receptive to the highest that we may increase in 
physical strength, in mental power and in spiritual 
worth. So shalt Thou be glorified in Thy creatures. 
Amen. 


Tuesday 
One of the first things to learn is that health and 
happiness, like wealth and learning, can be obtained 
only through natural, lawful processes. Health and 
happiness can not be bought, though one had wealth 
untold; nor can they be obtained by prayer and sacri- 
fice; nor can the Christ himself bestow the boon 
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except one follows him. Asin Nature, the seed must 
be sown and cultivated before the harvest can be 
enjoyed. Men are blindly knocking at wrong doors 
and then railing at Providence because they receive 
stones when they long for bread. They sow tares 
and then wonder and lament that the harvest is not 
rich and fair. 


O God, bring us, we beseech Thee, to moral and 
spiritual sanity. May we no longer deceive our- 
selves by the thought that we can gain aught that 
is worth the having by chance, or subterfuge, or 
magic. Through Thy perfect law must we come to 
the perfect blessing. Thou hast ordained in Thy 
beneficence that truth must be earned and learned, 
and that character must be thought out and wrought 
out. In accordance with Thy holy law may we work 
out our own salvation, knowing that Thou also dost 
work in us both to will and to do of Thy good pleasure. 
‘This day may we be blessed in our co-operation with 
Thee. Amen. 


Wednesday 

The nearer we come to the heart of Nature, the 
closer we come to God. The nearer we come to the 
heart of man, the closer we come to God. Our sight 
and our hearing grow clearer and keener with the 
knowing and loving. To understand anything fully 
we must love it, and to love we must understand. 
So the loving and the knowing grow together. 


O God, help us to come ‘into tune with the 
Infinite.”’ May all that is fine and sweet and helpful 
in the world about us bear witness to our minds of 
Thy beauty and Thy bounty. May all that in our 
fellow men is true and noble and lovable testify to 
us of Thy perfect law and Thy perfect love. So may 
we grow constantly in apprehension of Thee as the 
explanation of all that is and as the prophecy of all 
that is to be. And may we ever be moved to give 
forth unto others the revelation of truth that they 
may know the comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted, and the inspiration wherewith we ourselves 
are inspired. Amen. 


Thursday 

God is my protector and defender from all that 
can hurt or make afraid. God is my refuge, my haven 
of peace and safety. God is my wealth, my supply 
and my supplier. God gives me riches on every plane 
of life, for I am heir to all things. God is my health 
and strength; that transforming thought uplifts my 
soul in conscious power and thrills me through and 
through with currents of healing life. I am well. 
I am strong. God is my freedom, in Him I find my 
unfettered self and see more clearly the truth that 
maketh free. God is my joy. He is infinite joy, for 
he is ever giving of Himself. That joy is mine, for I 
have the power to share in loving service to others the 
treasures I am ever receiving. God is my health, my 
strength, my freedom, and my joy. 


Now, our dear Father, we will banish doubt and 
discord and weakness and worry. Now we will know 
ourselves strong and safe, because we have Thee as 
our refuge in every time of trouble, and because we 
have Thee as our Defender in every time of struggle. 
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Give us the true wealth, we beseech Thee, which 
can not be taken away; give us the true health, which 
shall abide in every exigency of life. This day may 
we dwell in peace, receiving much as Thy beloved 
children and giving much to such fellow pilgrims as 
we have power to encourage and bless. Amen. 


Friday 

There is no conflict between the higher and lower 
self when the right idea is established in regard to 
them. The lower self is not evil, nor false, nor coun- 
terfeit, as is sometimes asserted of it. It is simply 
the lower self, the animal in man; and the animal is 
not to be crushed nor violently eliminated, but wisely 
subordinated, and made an invaluable servant. Each 
and every one must be developed through the Adam 
nature to find the Christ likeness. 


Almighty and ever-loving God, we earnestly 
desire to glorify Thee in our bodies, our minds and our 
spiritual selves. We are indeed fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. We thank Thee for eyes to see, for hands 
to labor, for blood and bone, for muscles and nerves, 
for all the marvelous and interrelated mechanism by 
which, on the physical plane, we are enabled to live. 
May we revere our bodies, as masterpieces of Thy 
workmanship, and may we keep them ever clean, pure, 
lusty and ready for service. Give unto us, also, 
strength of mind and purity of heart, that, well- 
proportioned and well-balanced, we may perform with 
alacrity and efficiency our allotted share in the work of 
Thy kingdom. Amen. 


Saturday 


How wonderful is the chemistry of Nature! Out 
of slime and filth come fragrance and beauty. The 
gardener carries a spadeful of refuse to the rosebushes 
and their roots are nourished thereby and the blos- 
soms are larger and brighter; he scatters some over 
the lawn and the grass is richer and greener; he puts 
some here and there in the garden and the harvest 
generously rewards his care. This wonderful move- 
ment in Nature which purifies and transmutes all 
things is because of the perfect law of God, or of His 
thought ever operating in the world. The seed of 
perfection is planted in the universe, and good and 
ill and day and night all tend toward its development. 
That deathless seed, Perfection, is planted in the 
realm of mind and in the soul of man. 


O Thou whose unchanging love is the sufficient 
promise of blessing, all-inclusive and everlasting, we 
pause for a moment that we may adjust ourselves to 
Thy process of redemption. Our minds are filled with 
awe and wonder as we behold the subtle yet irresist- 
ible chemistry by which in the material world Thou 
dost cleanse and beautify Thy creation. We rejoice 
in the symbolism, believing that in the souls of Thy 
children Thou art working constantly, relentlessly, 
successfully, that they may be purified, glorified, 
sanctified. Now we yield ourselves that Thy will 
may be speedily accomplished within us. Now we 
enlist with Thee that others, through our co-opera- 
tion, may be saved. Amen. 


The selections this week are from Minnie S. Davis, a Uni- 
versalist woman of great intellectual and spiritual power. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE OLD CHURCH AT SOUTH STRAFFORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your trip through Vermont and New Hampshire you 
missed one of the most historical, and at the present, one of 
the most unique of our churches in the two states, if not in the 
denomination—that of South Strafford, Vt. In a village of 
fifty-five souls, twelve miles from a railroad, it was the first 
church to settle a minister in the town in the year it was or- 
ganized, 1798. At a meeting held with it in 1802 was proposed 
the Confession of Faith which was adopted the next year at 
Winchester, N. H. General meetings, or what we would now call 
General Conventions, were held with it in 1802, 1824, 1838. It 
has had such well-known ministers as Drs. Almon Gunnison and 
George Bicknell, and summer preachers such as Dr. F. W. Per- 
kins and Rev. Stanley Spear. 

At present it has, according to good authority, one of the 
finest country church buildings in New England. It has the 
unique distinction of partly owning and wholly operating a 
beautiful.cemetery; it has been made the trustee for many town 
benefactions; and it is now taking the lead in securing a free bed 
in the Hanover, N. H., hospital, for the citizens of the town. 
On account of another church in the village keeping open for 
the year services are only held in the summer, the average con- 
gregations being in number more than in the village, and the 
largest as many as in the whole town. It has become a mecca 
for that section, people coming to its services from all direc- 
tions, and from long distances. One child was born in the town 
this last year, but three infants were christened. It has the first 
church in the state to raise its quota in the Million Dollar Drive, 
and one of the first to go in on the Five Year Program. Its pres- 
ent pastor, who lives two hundred miles away, has had one of the 
longest settlements in New England. 

This little country church has done great things for the town, 
denomination and the world, but it is planning and will do even 
greater things. 

Harry F . Fister. 

Milford, Mass. 


* * 


DR. CANTWELL ON WALTER FERRISS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Referring to your editorial on Rev. Walter Ferriss and to 
the letter of Rev. Roger F. Etz in the last issue of the Leader 
giving us additional light on this subject, may I call your at- 
tention to the following paragraph taken from the address of the 
Rey. Dr. J. S. Cantwell at the celebration of the Centennial of 
the Winchester Profession of Belief at Winchester, N. H. in 1903. 
Said Dr. Cantwell: 

“Walter Ferriss, however, was not, in any proper or his- 
torical sense, the creator of the Winchester Profession. It has 
already been stated that the Profession was not the first creed 
of the Universalist Church, and whoever will examine the five 
sections of the platform of faith, adopted by the Philadelphia 
Convention of 1790, as reproduced from the records in Abel 
C. Thomas’ “Century of Universalism,” will at once recognize 
the original sources from which the Winchester Profession was 
formed. These Philadelphia articles had been adopted by the 
New England Convention in 1794. Words and phrases in this 
previous creed reappear in that of Winchester, this fact leading 
inevitably to the conclusion that it was actually a composite 
production, or evolution from existing material, Walter Ferriss 
simply blending, or fusing, the several statements, excising 
here and condensing there and compressing the all-important 
truth into three articles instead of the original five sections, 
and arranging them in logical order, undoubtedly after con- 
sultation with the members of his committee. 

“Reviewing the articles of 1790 and 1794, we find confirma- 
tion of the fact that they were the quarry whence came the fine 
material for building the new creed. While, therefore, Walter 


Ferriss can not be considered strictly as the author, in the sense 
of conceiving the thought and the exact words of the Profession, 
he made excellent use of material already to hand and embodied 
in the three well-arranged articles the essential faith of the 
church.” , 

We have no desire to take sides in this matter. Thomas 
Whittemore seems to make no reservations whatever. He 
calls Walter Ferriss the author and quotes Father Ballou in 
support of this opinion. Rev. Russell Streeter, whom you 
quoted, was most emphatic also. 

On the other hand, Dr. Cantwell seems to be clear about the 
matter. 

There always is a debate over the question as to how much 
credit should be given to an author who makes use of older mae 
terial. Personally I am willing that Walter Ferriss should have 
all the credit that you give to him. 

Much more important than any question as to who penned 
the words or what previous materials he made use of is the his- 
toric fact that these men of Winchester did a broad, constructive 
piece of work which always has reflected credit on the Universalist 
church. 

Iida, IDE, 


STARTING WORK ON THE FORT SNELLING CHAPEL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Attending the Church of the Redeemer Sunday, Sept. 6, 
I found upon the bulletin an answer to the question I had been 
asking about the chapel at Fort Snelling. The ceremonial for 
turning the first sod for the erection of the memorial chapel and 
community house was to take place that afternoon at three 
o'clock. 

The site of Fort Snelling has not only historic interest but 
great beauty, poised as it is where two great rivers meet, look- 
ing to a far horizon. Close to the point of the cliff, a hundred 
feet above where the Minnesota river empties its waters into the 
Mississippi, and where the trees seem to have been growing a 
long time to make the proper setting, the chapel is to be built. 

This chapel is to be a memorial to Minnesota’s sons‘who have 
given their lives for their country. It will cost $100,000 and 
no cut in plans will be made because the entire amount has not 
been raised. This gives an opportunity for those who would 
like to give windows and furnishings as memorials. The plan 
was chosen out of the twenty-two submitted by architects on 
account of the tower featuring the old historic round tower 
which is still there as Minnesota’s oldest landmark. 

The type of architecture is suited to the worship of Protes- 
tant, Catholic or Jew. The building will serve as a community 
center containing, beside the chapel proper and Sunday school 
rooms, a basement with club rooms, library and kitchen. 

The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, judges and many 
people of note gathered with the large audience of civilians and 
soldiers to witness the ceremony, The sod was turned by six- 
teen people who represented the principal organizations in- 
strumental in raising the funds. 

There is not a town in the United States of 2,000 inhabitants 
without a church. In summer the training camps add 3,000 more 
men to Fort Snelling. The Federal Government has made no 
appropriations for chapels at any of its posts. A number of 
posts have been fortunate in having memorials, the others have 
no suitable place for religious services, and this in a land where 
the Government is founded on religion! 

Perhaps it was the chaplain who first woke up to this great 
need, but Dr. Marion D. Shutter was one of those who was able 
to start the ball rolling. Chaplain Frank C. Rideout said in 
1925 that if the building were ever reared it would be because 
Dr, Shutter and Dr. Blyth had not allowed it to be forgotten 
by those who were not so vitally interested. Dr. Shutter’s ill- 
ness prevented him from carrying on but the momentum had 
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been given. And may we not feel that the $1000 given by the 
World Service Fund right at the beginning gave encouragement 
when it was most needed, and when many were “‘slow of heart 
to believe?” 

Memorials are rising in many forms to those who gave their 
lives for their country, but none can be of higher service for the 
comrades who still serve than the beautiful chapel which is 
begun this day at Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 

Theresa Homet Patterson. 
* * 


LET ALL THE PEOPLE SING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the July number (17th) Mr. J. F. Williamson asks, ‘““What 
is the matter with church music?” 

Thomas Hastings has said, ‘Religion has the same claim 
substantially in song as in speech; that there is no better way 
for the development of the individual than through song.” 

Dr. Frank Crane has said: ‘“‘A nation that has no deep-seated 
songs, a nation that can not sing, can be no organic thing. It 
is loose dust.’”’ The reason the church is losing its hold on the 
masses is the congrégations have ceased to sing. 

Worshipers hire their music to be performed for them. 
Such a congregation is dead. Those who can not sing together 
can not act together for high spiritual or political ends. 

Dr. Williamson believes in a fine church choir—I do not. 

We go to church to worship. Is there any other way for the 
people to worship than through song? 

When I go to church I want to sing, I feel that it is my duty 
to my Creator. The hard classical songs sung by choirs will 
never be the songs of the people. 

If the church is going to lead the world in the future for 
righteousness, the church must begin to get a hold on the people 
through song. 

However, we must have songs worded to suit our present 
day civilization (which is educated), and not the “‘silly rot” of the 
past. 

The slogan of America should be to-day, ‘Let everybody 
sing.” 

The Christian Leader is good, but could be improved, and 
(I think) many subscriptions added to it, if a Music Department 
was opened up in it for children. 


Music Teacher. 
x * 


TO ABOLISH CONSCRIPTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will Europe forge ahead of the United States in basic, con- 
structive work for the abolition of war? Are there enough emi- 
nent, influential persons who see war as the “black horror and 
foul barbarity’”’ which it really is, and who recognize as well 
its utter futility, to teach these truths to their countrymen and 
lead them into paths of enduring peace? Word has come within 
a few days that persons of prominence in public life, representing 
fourteen of the most important countries in the world, have 
signed a manifesto urging the League of Nations to propose the 
abolition of military conscription to the nations that belong to it. 

Signers of this anti-conscription manifesto include more 
than seventy persons and every name is notable. Among them 
are Bertrand Russell, H. G. Wells, Georges Duhamel, George 
Lansbury, M. P., Albert Einstein, Romain Rolland, M. K. 
Gandhi, Arthur Ponsonby, M. P., Norman Angell, Henri Barbusse, 
Margaret Bondfield, Edward Carpenter, Miguel de Unamuno, 
Count Harry Kessler, Rabindranath Tagore, Annie Besant, Paul 
Lobe, President of the German Reichstag, Ellen Key, Lady 
Marion Parmoor, England, and Lord Parmoor, L. Ragez, Switzer- 
land, and Helen M. Swanick, England. 

The Manifesto was published on Aug. 29 in the principal 
countries of the world, and was given to the public of the United 
States through the Women’s Peace Union, 180 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. It criticises conscription as making wars more 
likely because it prepares the minds of people for the possibility 
of war and makes them regard war as occasionally inevitable. 
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Also it attacks conscription sharply on moral and ethical grounds. 
It says in part: “By the universal abolition of conscription, war 
will be made less easy. The Government of a country which 
maintains conscription has little difficulty in declaring war, for 
it can silence a whole population by a mobilization order. When 
governments have to depend for support on the voluntary con- 
sent of their peoples they must necessarily exercise caution in 
their foreign policies. By the universal abolition of conscription 
we can take a decisive step toward peace and liberty. 

“Conscription involves the degradation of human person- 
ality and the destruction of liberty. Barrack life, military drill, 
blind obedience to commands, however unjust and foolish they 
may be, and deliberate training for slaughter undermine respect 
for the individual, for democracy and human life. 

“Tt is debasing human cignity to force men to give up their 
lives or to inflict death against their will or without conviction 
as to the justice of their action. We therefore call upon all men 
and women of good will to help create in all countries a public 
o inion which will induce Governments and the League of Na- 
tions to take this definite step to rid the world of the spirit of 
militarism and to open the way to a new era of freedom within 
the nations and fraternity between them.” 

The abolition of conscription would be a step in the right 
direction—an immense one for countries that have enforced mili- 
tary training for so many years and have taken it for granted 
that the lives of their people were at their disposal at any time 
as if they were so many puppets. Frederick the Great recognized 
the thoughtless allegiance of the populace when he said: “If ny 
soldiers would think for themselves not one of them would re- 
main in the ranks.”’ And to-day, if people would really think for 
themselves and not as they are told by those who hold positions 
of political and military authority, if people were given the 
right to choose for themselves in the event of possible war, what 
would result? 

Lydia G. Wentworth. 


Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


BELEIVES CHRIST PART OF GODHEAD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I find in the Leader of Aug. 21 a letter from a correspondent 
signed “‘A Liberal,” referring to one of mine signed L. J. P. in 
the issue of May 22, and desiring some further statement as to 
my belief about Christ. I appreciate the definiteness of the 
questions asked and will try to answer, not in a spirit of con- 
troversy, but with quiet thankfulness for freedom from the 
doubts which retard spiritual growth. 

I do believe that Jesus was both God and man, endowed 
with human characteristics, as otherwise he could not have 
entered fully as he did into human suffering and weakness whilst 
remaining through his Gothead atsolvtely sinless. 

I do not regard his human or Civine origin as so vital as do 
Catholics and some Protestants, believing that God, tie source 
0° all law, cold vse his power to rise when needed above all laws 
physicel or psychical. 

Jesus rarely proclaimed his Godhead, attributing all glory 
to his Father. His words “I and my Father are one’’ may be 
taken to mean one in will and purpose, but he did say, ‘“Whoso 
hath seen me hath seen the Father,” and in the Gospel of John 
1:3, 10 and 10:8, 58, and in Paul’s letter to Timothy 3 : 16, 
may be found statements of his deity. Instantaneous healing 
by contact with his body and restoration of life to the dead are 
also, in my belief, proofs, though claimed to some degree by 
human healers. 

In answer to another question of your correspondent I 
would say that I would not presume to limit or classify the ‘‘ac- 
tivities” of the Godhead, regarding creation not as a finished 
product but as still actively ruled and governed by its Creator, 
and redemption by Christ not as.an atonement by blood but as 
a living force in our hearts leading to an ever-growing conscious 
fellowship with God through his indwelling spirit. 

e 1 Se fragt < 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


THE CLOSE OF THE CONVENTION 


No one who heard him will ever forget the closing words of 
Dr. Clark. For forty-five years he has been the great central 
_ force in Christian Endeavor. Almost from the beginning he has 
been a world figure. During these years twenty million people 
have become members. At the present moment there are four 
million people who are members of the organization, more than 
ever before at any one time. During all these years this man 
has hardly missed a great Endeavor convention held in any 
country. 

The face of this white-haired leader almost shone, although 
his voice trembled with emotion as he told the vast throng that 
he never expected to see them again on earth. He said the 
weakness of old age is fast coming upon him, and that when he 
got back to his home he would never attempt a long journey 
again. As the eyes of the great host were dimmed with tears 
all stood in a moment of silent prayer, and Dr. Clark made a 
mighty appeal to every one to consecrate his or her life anew to 
the tasks of to-day. Repeating together the closing Christian 
Endeavor benediction, they received the parting blessing of the 
great founder, as he stood with outstretched arms like a pa- 
triarch. In the consecration service people everywhere had 
joined hands, and at Dr. Clark’s last word some one started 
“Blest be the tie that binds.”” Other songs followed. It was 
hard to get peorle to stop singing and leave the hall. It was the 
most impressive closing moment of all conventions that this 
writer ever attended.—-The Christian Evangelist. 


* * 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 


The old, yet ever new and baffling question of the purpose 
of suffering in the world is the subject of a few suggestive notes 
in the July Expository Times: “Sooner or later every preacher 
has to face the problem of suffering. His business is the ‘cure of 
souls,’ and of every congregation it may be said, in the words 
of the evening hymn, ‘some are sick and some are sad.’ The 
sadness may spring from many causes, from personal failure or 
loss of friends or the slow progress of the world towards the 
noble life; but in sensitive souls that sadness is sure to arise also 
at the contemplation of pain and suffering. Much of it seems so 
needless, some of it even so unjust: what is the preacher to say 
about it?” 

Of one thing the writer is confident, that to interpret the 
meaning of suffering one must oneself have at some time 
passed along the sorrowful way. ‘He will speak to most pur- 
pose, if he speaks of it from within; that is, if he has himself 
been smitten, body and soul, with the pain and suffering whose 
meaning it is his business to interpret to others.’”’ And this seems 
to have been what was in Paul’s mind when, in his second letter 
to the Corinthian Church, in referring to the trials through which 
the first Christians were passing, he speaks of the God of all 
comfort, “Who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may 
be able to comfort them which are in any trouble, by the com- 
fort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.” 

It is well for us to remember that if suffering has its sad and 
baffling side it has also its bright side and the sum of its com- 
pensations may even surpass its apparent evils. This is the 
thought that is emphasized by Prof. W. Crosby Bell in his Bohlen 
Lectures on “Sharing in Creation.” ‘‘To rail indiscriminately at 
suffering, he points out, is to assume that suffering has no value, 
and that the end of human life is happiness. But these are the 
very things to be proved. . . . Many of the finest qualities which 
it is possible for human nature to exhibit could never come into 
being at all, were it not that the world in which we are set is a 
dangerous world. If nature seems at time remorseless, it is not 
that she is really unfriendly or even indifferent; the very stern- 
ness of the demands she makes upon us is a proof that she means 
well by us. She will not be content with any flabby response on 
our part, still less with evasion—these things she will punish; 


but she invites us to conquer her, that by our victory over her 
we may win our own souls. The padded and the cushioned life 
were no life at all for a creature worth calling a man.” 

Most of us can verify from our own observation what Dr. 


. Bell says of the sheltered life: ‘“A world in which no one could 


possidly get hurt, in which hunger always found food waiting at 
its elbow, in which ignorance carried no penalties and wisdom 
broight no rewards, in which carelessness and energy stood on 
an ejually surviving footing, might be a pleasant enough change 
for a week or so, but it may be doubted whether it would be good 
forus. It may be doubted whether we should like it for any length 
of time. We might feel that Elysium was but another name for 
borelom.”’ The aimless lives of those whom fortune—or mis- 
fortune—has supplied ready to hand all the material things for 
which heart could wish, are not the lives which we associate with 
true happiness. The monotony and ennui of the soft and shel- 
tered life is often written on the weary face of its devotees. If 
we knew and understood all, there are doubtless few of us who 
would not choose the sorrow and the pain which is working out 
some great mission, so beneficent and so profound that we have 
never been able to penetrate its mystery or even to reconcile it 
with the conviction that however otherwise it may seem on the 
serface of things, at the heart of the universe there islove. There 
must be a place for faith in any philosophy of suffering which we 
hold; for just as the little child can not be expected to know the 
need or the purpose of the surgeon’s knife, no more can we com- 
prehend the way by which God is purging us from the poisons 
that work in us sickness and death, and perfecting in us His own 
likeness. It should be enough for us to leave to an unerring wis- 
dom and a higher will what now seems involved in impenetrable 
mystery and to say with earth’s greatest sufferer, in the hour of 
His deepest agony: “Not my will, but thine be done.”—The New 
Outlook. 


* * 


THIS IS LIBERALISM 


For all the central orthodox creeds of Christendon, Dr. 
Eliot had as strong aversion as any man of our time. Protestant- 
ism, he knew perfectly well, was but a new hierarchy with the 
authority of the Bible taking the place of the authority of the 
Pope. And the terrible doctrines of the Godhead, as for examp’e 
that one making Christ, though innocent, suffer ‘for the sins of 
another, or of innumerable others,’’ were, he said, “revolting to 
the universal sense of justice and fair dealing.” 

He exclaimed, ‘How incredible it is, that the religious in- 
stitutions and doctrines which have resulted from the perver- 
sions of the real teachings of Jesus by the pagan world should 
have been so completely and fundamentally inconsistent with 
the ethics of those teachings!” 

Of course, these things are still in the marrow of Protestant 
Christianity. Dr. Eliot was right in saying, “Before the Chris- 
tian churches can be expected to be efficient in the promotion of 
human welfare, and particularly in the bringing of peace on 
earth, they must purge themselves of such doctrines.”’ 

Another impressive observation, much needed for people 
of easy ways in the churches, was the following: “It is not enough 
to say in defense of the churches that many church members in 
good standing no longer believe these shocking doctrines; they 
should be eliminated from the published standards and confes- 
sions of the churches.” 

It is absolutely true to-day that the churches’ beliefs are 
not acceptable to their more enlightened and useful members, 
who smile at them, and yet these members in many instances 
stultify themselves by their mummery, giving lip service to what 
they have purged from their own minds. Is it less sinful to give 
the appearance of believing what one does not believe, and to 
say things in church that one does not mean, than it is to hold 
awful beliefs about Deity? 

That Dr. Eliot could maintain a kindly attitude toward 
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such persons in orthodox churches as were honest if not discern- 
ing, was token of his tolerance. He allowed that they “are quite 
unconscious of the embarrassments which the creeds, rituals, 
dogmas, and discipline of their respective churches would inflict 
on their candid minds, if they realized, or apprehended in clear 
and logical statements, the meaning of the traditional doctrines 
and rites of their churches.” 

They remain in the churches in which they were born, 
‘held there by family ties, sweet associations, or conservative 
sentiment, and inattentive to the inconsistencies between their 
life of the spirit and the historical doctrines of the churches to 
which they belong.” 

The real good, he declares, is in the liberal, rather than the 
liberal-orthodox churches, because the liberal churches “‘have 
definitely abandoned the official decrees and dogmas of the past, 
all ecclesiasticism, and almost all symbolism and ritualism.”’ 
Their membership consists of persons who “propose to be free, 
simple, and candid in their religious thought, and in all ex- 
pressions of that thought.’’ Such is the Christianity of a lib- 
eral, a religion which “‘sympathizes with and supports the as- 
pirations of mankind for freedom—freedom in thought, speech, 
and action—and completely abandons authoritative ecclesiasti- 
cism and governmental despotism.”—Christian Register ( Uni- 


tarian). 
x * 


COULD IT BE DONE IN AMERICA? 


Is there not a hint for the churches of America in the peace 
crusade to be undertaken this fall by Dr. Frederick W. Norwood 
of the City Temple, London? Dr. Norwood has been set aside 
by his church for six months of peace preaching in all parts of 
England. His church board has contributed his time, and the 
authorities of both Anglican and Free Churches have co-operated 
to give him a crowded itinerary. Before the six months are 
over he will have taken the demand of the Church for inter- 
national peace into every nook and corner of Great Britain. 

The plan which Dr. Norwood is following is an extremely 
simple one. With two dozen or more weeks in which to work, 
an equal number of key cities have been selected. Dr. Norwood 
will arrive on Sunday, preach in the Anglican cathedral or church 
at one service, and at the leading Free Church at the other. 
Then he will stay in that city for a week, appearing before every 
imaginable sort of civic and commercial organization. By the 
time he moves on to the next place, it is expected that the se- 
curing of world peace will have become at least the principal 
topic of discussion in the neighborhood. 

Like most crusades which accomplish something, this one 
has come, not as the result of long committee meetings or ex- 
tensive preliminary surveys, but rather because a single man’s 
heart overflowed. Last spring Dr. Norwood chanced to be 
speaking in Central Hall, Westminster, in behalf of the Free 
Churches at a great rally to consider the attitude which the 
churches should take toward industrial and international prob- 
lems. The Archbishop of Canterbury was presiding. Many 
wise and inspiring things were said. Dr. Norwood was the last 
speaker, and it was after ten o’clock before he was introduced. 
But as soon as he began to speak any inchings towards the exits 
stopped. He had not uttered five sentences before the throng 
began to feel itself in the presence of a prophet. 

He began by talking about the way in which the churches, 
during and at the close of the World War, had said that it must 
be a war to end war; that war must be outlawed; that a new 
order, founded on Christian principles, must be set up. Then 
he contrasted that with what had happened—the passing of a 
few resolutions, and an apparent acquiescence in diplomatic and 
political courses as out-of-date and as sure to lead to future 
conflict as those which had brought on the catastrophe of 1914. 
While new bitterness, envy, hatred were being fostered, arma- 
ments were being piled up at a dismaying rate, and the Church 
was being content with a few pious, and largely formal, words. 

Dr. Norwood did not hesitate to say that this quiescent 
attitude on the part of the Church was, in the eyes of the ob- 
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server, nothing less than apostasy. He admitted the difficulties 
of politics, and the danger of taking political issues into the 
pulpit. But he swept past all those cavilings to declare that, 
here and now, while new wars are making, it is up to the Church 
to show whether it has any power for the Christianization of the 
world or not. 

Out of that speech, uttered without premeditation, and 
flowing molten out of the burning soul of its speaker, came a 
national demand that Dr. Norwood should lead in giving ex- 
pression to the desires of men. From all parts of England there 
came evidence that the plain people were only waiting for some 
one to give expression to the thoughts of their hearts in order to 
unite in a peace demand which the politicians must heed. And 
the upshot of the whole thing has been this crusade soon to open. 

Is it not time that some such thing was attempted in this 
country? The American churches have pretty well all of them 
placed their resolutions on record. They are good resolutions. 
But we are spending more for armaments—infinitely more—than 
ever before, and if some drastic change does not come very soon 
we will plunge even deeper into that morass. Two years ago 
our politicians managed to secure the active ill will of the most 
important nation in the East, and every day multiplies evi- 
dences of the mounting ill will of the nations of Europe. South 
America has distrusted, where it has not actually hated us, for 
years. We do an enormous amount of talking about peace, 
but the raw fact is that almost every actual move we make is 
headed toward war. 

One man could not shake the United States awake as Dr. 
Norwood will undoubtedly shake the tight little isle. But a 
dozen, or two dozen, could. Such men could be found, if we 
really wanted them. Isn’t it time to start huxting for them? 
Can not the peace crusade to be undertaken by the churches of 
England this fall be paralleled by the churches of America? Most 
of our Protestant churches have peace commissions. Can they 
not give this idea serious and immediate consideration?—Chris- 
tian Advocate, New York, (Methodist). 


Sh #3 


CLAIMS ANTI-EVOLUTION RESOLUTION WAS TO 
EMBARRASS SCHOOL 


As reported previously, the southern Baptist convention at 
its recent session passed an anti-evolution resolution, and called 
on all boards and other institutions of the church to endorse its. 
action. This most of the church bodies have done. The edu- 
cation board, for example, in a recent meeting at Ridgecrest, 
N. C., adopted this resolution: ‘‘Whereas, the southern Baptist. 
convention, at its session in Houston, adopted the following: 
‘This convention accepts Genesis as teaching that man was a 
special creation of God, and rejects every theory, evolutionary 
or other, which teaches that man originated in or came by way 
of a lower animal ancestry,’ therefore, the education board, in 
annual session, July 6, approves the above statement.” But 
now it is claimed that the action taken at Houston, and thus. 
concurred in by southern Baptist bodies, was not really intended 
to settle a dogmatic question so much as to put the Southern 
Baptist theological seminary, of Louisville, Kentucky, in a hole. 
This is the school of which Dr. E. Y. Mullins, head of the Bap- 
tist world organization, is president. Thus the Baptist Courier 
of South Carolina says editorially: ‘They (the denominational 
boards) are advertising in the papers that they have complied 
with the request of the convention! The truth is, if we have 
got it, that they have ‘got by’ the nauseating dose as best they 
could, making faces, contenting themselves with a general ac- 
tion, and gone on to other business as quickly as possible. These 
boards know that this action was not aimed at them. They know 
that they were included in it simply to give the appearance of 
impartiality. They know, and every one else knows, or can 
know, that the whole thing was prepared for the embarrassment 
of the Southern Baptist theological seminary at Louisville.’ 
All of which, if even partially true, throws an interesting side- 
light on the state of morality within certain orthodox church 
groups.—Christian Century. 
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Home 


NO VERMONTERS IN HEAVEN 
I dreamed that I went to the City of Gold— 
To Heaven resplendent and fair; 
And after I entered the beautiful fold, 
By one in authority there I was told 
That not a Vermonter was there. 


“Tmpossible, sir, for from my native town 
Many sought this delectable place; 

And each must be here, with harp or a crown, 
And a conqueror’s palm, and a clean linen gown 
Received through unmerited grace.” 


‘The Angel replied, “All Vermonters come here 
When first they depart from the earth; 

But after a day, or a month, or a year, 

‘They restless and lonesome and homesick appear, 
And sigh for the land of their birth. 


‘They tell of ravines, wild, secluded and deep, 
And flower-decked landscapes serene; 

Of towering mountains, imposing and deep 
Adown which the torrents exultingly leap 
Through forests perennially green. 


They tell of the many and beautiful hills 
Whose forests majestic appear; 

They tell of its rivers, lakes, streams and rills 
Where nature the purest of water distils, 
And they soon get dissatisfied here. 


They give them the best that the Kingdom affords, 
They have everything here that they want, 
But not a Vermonter in Heaven abides; 
A very brief period here he resides, 
Then hikes his way back to Vermont. 
Selected. 


* * * 


A FAMOUS BIRD NAVIGATOR 


EP=AACH autumn millions of migratory birds of 
many species fly without rest across the 
3,000 miles of unbroken ocean between the 
x mainland and the northwesternmost of the 
Hea Islands, and each spring millions sail 
back over those leagues of water. 

These birds—tern, plover, man-o’war birds, 
and others—lay their eggs and rear their young on 
these isles instead of at a more accessible place ap- 
parently for no other reason than that their ancestors 
did so; but why the islands were originally chosen 
for nesting grounds is a mystery. 

For years it was not known certainly whether 
the same bird ever flew out to the Hawaiisn Islands 
more than once. It was by accident that the doubt 
was removed. 

For a number of years a colony of laborers were 
stationed on Laysan Island, a low, sandy bit of land 
about two and a half miles long by a mile wide, and 
one of the isles which form the Hawaiian Bird Reserva- 
tion. One autumn a handsome male plover began to 
roost each night on a sand mound a dozen or so yards 
from the door of the manager’s hut. Mr. Max Schlem- 
mer was in charge of the colony at that time. One 
day he saw the bird fluttering about on the sand, 
apparently unable to fly. Catching the plover, the 
manager discovered that one of the bird’s legs was 
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broken. He amputated the leg at the fracture and 
then released the bird. The stump soon healed per- 
fectly. 

The plover continued to return ieaen night to 
roost on the sand mound near the manager’s hut. 
His having only one leg caused him to become an 
object of much interest to the handful of men on the 
isle, and they soon came to call him “Stump-leg.” 
He grew to be exceptionally tame. 

Spring came; and one night Stump-leg did not 
return to his roost. The men realized that the in- 
stinet of migration had called him northward with 
the rest of the birds. The manager, a seafaring man, 
kept a log-book at all times, and in it he recorded 
the departure of Stump-leg. He and his men did not 
expect to see their feathered neighbor again. 

One morning in the first part of the following 
autumn, however, Stump-leg was discovered sitting 
on his sand-mound roost. Every one was genuinely 
excited by the return of the one-legged plover. His 
arrival was recorded in the log. 

Stump-leg’s return was complete proof that the 
flight from the mainland out to the Hawaiian Islands 
was made more than once by the same bird. Since 
Stump-leg had done so, there was no doubt that 
thousands of other birds had, too. 

Every member of the colony now regarded the 
one-legged plover somewhat as a hero. He was 
looked upon as both an extremely able seaman and 
more than a master navigator. 

Four more times did Stump-leg make the long, 
weary voyage out to Laysan Island, spend the win- 
ter there, and then set out to return to the main- 
land and go north into Alaska. He arrived at the 
island on nearly the same date each year; and every 
spring he left with the same punctuality. His arrival 
and departure were always recorded in the log. 

Finally there came an autumn when the other 
birds returned but he did not. Autumn lengthened 
into winter, but still the one-legged plover did not 
reappear on the isle. Then Mr. Schlemmer and 
his men knew that Stump-leg must be dead. They 
never learned, though, whether the gallant bird 
mavigator had died a natural death, or had been shot - 
by a hunter, or, while flying out to Laysan Island 
for the seventh known time, had been blown far out 
of his course and drowned.—£. L. Penry, in Our Dumb 
Animals. 

* * * 
THE COURT IS OVERRULED 

A certain judge of whom the Boston Transcript knows has 
a six-year-old niece of whom he is very proud. The other day 
she came to him with a serious air and said: “Uncle Robert, if a 
man had a peacock and it went into another man’s yard and laid 
an egg, who would the egg belong to?” 

The judge smiled indulgently and replied; ““Why, the egg 
would belong to the man who owned the peacock, but he could 
be prosecuted for trespassing if he went on the other’s property 
to get it.” 

The child seemed very much interested in the explanation, 
but when it was over she observed agreeably: 

“Uncle, did it ever occur to you that a peacock couldn’t 
lay an egg?” 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
This Believing World 
By Lewis Browne. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

Another outline! This time we have 
a racy account of the great religions, told 
by Lewis Browne, the man who wrote 
“Stranger Than Fiction,’ a brief history 
of the Jews. And it has the quality which 
is the sine qua non of a good outline: it is 
interesting. 

Primitive religions, the religions of the 
Celts, Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans; Brahamanism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism; Confucianism 
and Taoism; Zoroastrianism, Judaism, 
Christianity and Mohammedanism—the 
whole sweeping story of what men have 
believed is told in this book. 

And it is accurate as well as interest- 
ing. One has to make allowances for the 
brevity of treatment, the impossibility of 
long explanations and cautious qualifica- 
tions. But in its broad aspects the book 
is as sound as a book of its length and 
scope could hope to be. 

If you want to catch the whole pano- 
rama of religious development, the struggle 
upward from primitive anamism, read 
this book. Browne feels and portrays the 
dramatic significance of these movements, 
their appeal to human emotions. He is 
alert and modern and critical, but he is al- 
so sympathetic. His style is vigorous and 
striking, but it is without affectation. Of 
course he has given us the barest skele- 
ton, shorn of details and constructed of 
generalizations that are only partly true, 
but, taken for what it aims to be and is, 
“This Believing World” deserves high 
praise. 

* * 
Negro Workaday Songs 
By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. John- 
son. University of North Carolina 

Press. $3.00. 

Of the several books on negro songs 
published last year the majority made 
what might be called the esthetic ap- 
proach. That is, the readers were primari- 
ly interested in the musical value of these 
folk compositions. This is true of James 
Weldon Johnson’s collection of spirituals 
and Kennedy’s ‘“Mellows.’”’ It is also 
partly true of “On the Trail of Negro Folk 
Songs,” though Miss Scarborough also 
possessed a good deal of the curiosity of 
a researcher in folk customs. All these 
books, however, reflected the social life 
of the negro, and made apparent the value 
of the songs for a sociological study of 
negro life. In Odum and Johnson’s 
earlier book, ‘““The Negro and His Songs,”’ 
this sociological interest was dominant, 
and the same thing is true of the present 
volume. 

Indeed, ‘Negro Workaday Songs’’ is 
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primarily a sociological study and only 
incidentally a rich find for the person who 
is interested in the songs as songs. One 
of the most interesting chapters in the 
book is the account of Left Wing Gordon, 
a wandering negro and a rare connoissuer 
of blues. This chapter reaches almost 
epic dimensions as it tells of Gordon’s 
rapid journeys through the states, stay- 
ing not more than three weeks in a place— 
“leastwise never mo’ ’n fo’.”” For every 
state Gordon had a blues song, and his 
stock of these blues seemed inexhaust- 
ible. One could not ask for a better pic- 
ture of the migratory negro. 

Likewise, the songs sung at daily work, 
whether in prison camp or as free labor, 
reflect the life of the negro. Odum and 
Johnson roughly classify these songs as 
“Workaday Sorrow Songs,” “Songs of 
the Lonesome Road,” ‘‘Bad Man Bal- 
lads,” “Songs of Jail,’ “Just Songs to 
Help with Work,” and so forth and so on. 
Most of these songs are of the blues type, 
and many of them deal with the relations 
of men and women. It is interesting to 
note that hundreds of these blues have 
been reproduced for the phonograph and 
have been widely distributed. The phono- 
graph versions, somewhat modified from 
the originals, have influenced the songs 
from which they were taken, and the whole 
growth of the blues is in a state of constant 
flux, with continual interactions and 
modifications. 

As Odum and Johnson give the words 
they are crude and often meaningless. 
Without the music they seem mediocre 
and even vulgar. Yet they are built 
around negro life, and once in a while 
there are lines of real poetry. Take, for 
example, the following: 

Ev’rywhere I look this mo’nin’, 
Looks like rain. 


I got rainbow 

Tied ’round my shoulder, 
Ain’t gonna rain, 

Lawd, ain’t gonna rain. 


And always there is humor: 


In come a nigger named Billy Go-helf, 
Coon wus so mean wus skeered uf hisself. 


Or, as in a slightly different version: 

In come a nigger named Slippery Jim, 

None of de gals would dance with him, 

He rech in his pocket an’ drew his thirty- 
two, 

Dem niggers didn’t run, good Gawd, dey 
flew. 


The music also, judging from the songs 
given in one of the closing chapters, is 
simple, but there is a haunting quality 
about it, and when sung with the weird 
vibrato and the ingenious, spontaneous 
harmonization peculiar to the negro, it 
undoubtedly is effective. On this ques- 
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tion of negro singing methods the last 
chapter, cealing with phono-photographic 
records, is unusually interesting. 

Odum and Johnson have written another 
valuable book. They are sociologists 
worthy of the name, for they realize that 
a people, especially a singing people 
like the negroes, reveal themselves in 
their songs as nowhere ese. ‘Negro 
Workaday Songs’’ illumines the fascinat- 
ing problems of folk lore at the same time 
that it gives us insight into the very 
heart of the negro race. 

* * 
The Story of Philosophy 
By Will Durant. Simon and Schuster. 
$5.00. 

This is an age of popularizations—of 
outlines. Some are rather weak; others 
are very good; but as the outstanding 
achievement in the field I vote for Will 
Durant’s ‘Story of Philosophy.” In 
the first place, it is based on sound scholar- 
ship. In the second place, it is so written 
that it brings out the essential unity in 
the development of philosophic thought. 
In the third place, it hits only the high 
spots, sparing the reader the host of names, 
dates, and superfluous details which 
clutter up most histories of philosophy. 
In the fourth place, it is written clearly, 
interestingly, and with vividness in the 
depiction of character as well as lucidity 
in the exposition of doctrine. 

What Durant has done is to give a 
series of character sketches: Plato, Aris- 
totle, Bacon, Spinoza, Kant, Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, and various moderns. In 
each sketch he gives the philosophical 
antecedents of the man with whom he is 
dealing, thus linking him with the whole 
process of philosophic thought. Then he 
talks about the man’s life. This interests 
the reader, and at the same time it places 
the philosopher’s thought in relation to 
the times in which he lived instead of 
leaving him in a vacuum. Next comes a 
remarkably keen and comprehensible anal- 
ysis of the author’s ideas, followed by a 
brief critical evaluation which is intended 
as a guide for the reader and not as a 
pedantic pronunciamento. 

The result is that the reader suddenly 
realizes, quite possibly for the first time, 
that even the great philosophers were real 
human beings. Durant’s gifts of character 
portrayal are so unusual that they place 
him at once among the best ‘‘psycho- 
graphers.” Having been caught by the 
vivid introductory sketch, the reader goes 
on to examine what Durant has to say 
about ideas. This is the real test, and 
the reader is relieved and amazed to find 
that ideas can be made as interesting as 
personalities. One chapter leads to the 
next, and gradually the whole panorama 
of philosophy unfolds itself. 


' The one criticism that can be made 
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of Durant’s book concerns his allotment 
of space. Why does he omit the classic 
philosophers after Aristotle? Why does 
he ignore the scholastics? Why does he 
discuss Locke, Berkeley, and Hume only 
in connection with Kant? Why does he 
devote chapters to Voltaire and Nietzsche? 
Such questions came to my mind as I 
looked over the table of contents, but 
having read the book I think I have found 
the answers. Durant has chosen philos- 
phers who summed up movements, or 
who occupied critical positions in the de- 
velopment of philosophy. Aristotle looks 
ahead to the Stoics and Epicureans; Bacon 
stands as the antithesis of scholasticism; 
Kant is both the climax and the turning- 
point in the line of development begun 
by Locke. On the other hand, certain 
men who have not been system-makers 
have frequently had a tremendous influ- 
ence on men’s outlook, and that justifies 
the inclusion of such a man as Voltaire. 
* * 
The Finding of the Cross 


By E. Herman. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

Mrs. Herman has written a little hand- 
book for those who wish to understand 
not the theory but the practise of mysti- 
cism. She speaks of such subjects as 
“The Joy of Penitence,”’ “The Mystery 
of Mortification,’ “The Glory of Pa- 
tience,”’ and “The Finding of the Cross.” 
Mrs. Herman was one of the little group 
of women who in recent years have been 
active in calling the attention of church 
members to the life of the spirit. 

* * 
The Christian Conviction 
By Cleland McAfee. The Macmillan 

Company. $2.00. 

This book is based on lectures which 
Dr. McAfee delivered before audiences 
in India, China, Japan, and elsewhere. 
Dr. McAfee’s aim is to restate Christian 
principles in the light of modern thought 
and with regard to the need of Christians 
in other lands. 

* * 


A Literary Guide to the Bible. 


By Laura H. Wild. George H. Doran 
Company. $2.00. 

For the student of the Bible Professor 
Wild’s book has considerable value, for it 
makes an approach which is, so far as I 
know, unique. I have found no other 
book which provides so consistent a 
treatment of the Bible from the literary 
point of view. The material is classified 
and each type is examined with the aid of 
parallels from ancient and modern litera- 
ture. Miss Wild discusses each kind of 
literature in the Bible, comments on these, 
and quotes or refers to analagous passages 
from other writings. The reader receives 
no continuous account of the Bible, but if 
he knows the literature fairly well he is 
bound to find a rich mine of new suggest- 
ions and fresh interpretations. Looking at 
the book from a professional point of view, 


I think I should not be likely to use it as 
the main textbook, but I know it would 
prove useful for supplementary reading. 
Sunday school teachers will find that it 
enables them to give a richer, more vivid, 
and more accurate presentation of the 
subject. 
* * 
Life and Work 

The Universal Christian Conference on 

Life and World held in Stockholm, 1925, 

by Edward Shillito. Longmans, Green 

and Company. $1.40. 

Edward Shillito, to whose recent visit 
the Christian Leader referred editorially 
a short time ago, has written an appraisal 
of the Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work at Stockholm which Long- 
mans, Green & Company have just brought 
out in England and the United States. 

In one hundred pages he tells us the 
substance of one thousand speeches which 
if printed in full would fill several vol- 


umes. But the meaning of that substance 
is what gives value to the book. 

Just what kind of argument would an 
American Christian make for Prohibition 
in the presence of Christians just as de- 
vout opposed to Prohibition? We get this 
in a moment. 

Just where would such a conference 
get in its section on “Moral and Social 
Problems’”—with such subjects as “Vo- 
cation,” “Home and Housing,” “Youth,” 
“Sex,” “Crime,” “Leisure?” The chapter 
head reveals much—it is “The Right to 
Salvation.” 

Other chapters deal with the discus- 
sions on “Economics and Industry.” 
“The Security of the World,” and ‘“Edu- 
cation,” or “Handing on the Community 
Life,” ete. 

It is a useful book for any citizen, man 
or woman, and especially useful to minis- 


ters, teachers and editors. 
Tin Visse 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Bosten, Masse 


MRS. ROWE’S ACCIDENT 


Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, Matron of Black- 
mer Home, Tokyo, suffered a very pain- 
ful ending to her summer vacation. With 
Miss Kent she had taken a trip to Korea, 
wishing to gain some first-hand knowledge 
of that country in which we Universalists 
will all soon be more interested through 
the work of the young Korean, Mr. Jio 
(Cho) whom the Mission is assisting in 
his theological course at Doshisha. 

Returning to Japan on the boat Mrs. 
Rowe tripped and fell down the companion- 
way, turning her foot under her This 
was painful but not serious and shortly 
she was able to go to a resort in the moun- 
tains where the foot soon recovered so 
that she was able to take short walks. 
But on one of these the weak foot gave 
way again, this time severely spraining 
the ankle and tearing ligaments. 

She was taken by kind friends by boat 
to Kobe intending to enter the Inter- 
national Hospital there, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Bibber, at present living in Kobe, 
hospitably vetoed that and Mrs. Rowe 
was taken to their home after receiving 
the care of a physician at his office. She 
stayed there about a week, during which 
time Dr. and Mrs. Cary also visited this 
lovely American home, before being able 
to return to Tokyo in time to greet 
the first of the Blackmer Home girls 
upon their return for the fall term of 
school. Mrs. Rowe says that it was al- 
most worth the suffering she endured to 
realize through her helplessness how very, 
very full this old world is of descendants 
of the Good Samaritan. 

(This word from Japan came in a letter 
dated August 26th, so we feel sure by this 
time Mrs. Rowe has almost fully recovered 
from her unfortunate experience.) 


DIFFERENCES 


From a letter from Georgene Bowen, 
July 26, 1926: 

“There are many people who seem to 
capitalize the difference between Orientals 
and Occidentals. Of course I don’t know 
anything about any Orientals except the 
Japanese, but I am finding every day 
that their differences are more in training 
or other external things than they are in 
thinking and feeling. I’ve hunted for “‘dif- 
ferences” ever since I came but I can’t find 
asingle thing more mysterious about them 
than about the majority of other people 
I’ve known and mixed with. It’s quite 
disappointing to find them just like 
other folks in general. If you hesitate 
to take my word then listen to any 
of the missionaries or great men in 
Japan who have studied Japanese life 
and customs for scores of years. They 
will all tell you that the Japanese are 
fundamentally honest and friendly and 
intelligent. Only those who have lived 
long among the Japanese really understand 
them or are capable of judging because 
the Japanese do not wear their feelings 
on their kimona sleeves as we are apt to do. 
One of their chief aims is self-control, and 
it has led them to be quiet and to wear 
non-expressive faces most of the time. 
Now our Western aim is toward self- 
expression and in pursuit of it we often go 
raging, ranting, and tearing around over 
here for all the world like ‘bulls in a china 
closet.’ And I’m quite sure we appear 
like that very often to the Japanese.” 

Not for a moment would we think of 
forfeiting our pursuit of self-expression 
for we do not wish non-expressive faces, 
but we have much to learn of self-control 
from our brothers and sisters in Japan. It 
is truly a virtue worthy of cultivation. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

September 25-October 2. Bethel, Maine. 
Miss Slaughter: 

September 25-October 2. 
Dr. Huntley: 

September 25-October 2. Somerville, 

Mass. (Highland Ave.). Headquarters. 


* * 


BUCK, BUCK, WHO PASSED THE 
BUCK? 


(This is the fifth in a series of brief talks, 
given before the Lynn, Mass., church 
school by Mr. Carl A. Hempel and pub- 
lished by request of many superintendents.) 

The board of directors of the great busi- 
ness sat around the table. The president 
said to them, “That mistake has cost the 
company eleven hundred dollars, and I 
want to know who is responsible.” He 
glared at the eight men before him. He 
was prepared for a session of that exas- 
perating game called ‘‘Passing the Buck.” 

“T am responsible,” said the youngest 
vice-president, “‘and the only explanation 
I have to offer is that I acted like a dumb- 
bell.” “I will see you right after the meet- 
ing is over,’’ responded the president. The 
other men left the room and the president 
and the younger man faced each other 
across the table. 

“This has never happened before in the 
six years that I have been president,” 
opened the head of the concern. 

“T am sorry,’ was the reply of the other. 

“Sorry!”’ said the president, “I’m de- 
lighted. I don’t relesh the eleven hundred 
dollar loss. But I am sick of buck passing. 
I thank God that I have found some one 
in this outfit with the courage to look me 
in the eye and admit that he is wrong.” 

Buck passing! 

How often is one lone player entirely to 
blame for losing a ball game? Did every- 
one else on the team play a one hundred 
per cent game? Of course he made the 
error. And the other eight were blame- 
less. Somebody had to be to blame. 

How often have we seen one player show 
his temper over some other player’s mis- 
take, and then make the same mistake 
himself in the next inning? Rather em- 
barrassing too. 

Mary, by her actions, broke up the 
whole lesson hour, and the teacher was 
discouraged. No question but that Mary 
was entirely to blame. Somebody had to 
be to blame for making the teacher un- 
happy. Did you laugh at Mary’s at- 
tempts to be funny? Did you pay more 
attention to Mary than to what the teach- 
er was trying to say? How long would 
Mary have continued to carry on if she 
had ceased to have an audience? 

Bal] players make mistakes. The Y. M. 
C. A. in the World War made mistakes. 
It did ninety-five per cent of the work and 


Cincinnati, O. 
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* 
: STEREOPTICON TALKS 52 
ce A Word to Everybody. The * 
General Sunday School Associa- * 
* tion lends, without charge, a large * 
* number of ten-minute talks, with * 
* stereopticon illustrations, suitable * 
for use in the worship period of the * 
* church school. They give variety * 
* and develop interest. 
“4 A Word to Those Who Are 
* Almost Ready to Begin. Try 
* one or two talks and see how you 
* and yourmemberslikethem. Then, 
* if you wish, you can arrange to 
* have one a month or one once in * 
two months. 
Es A Word to Former Borrowers. 
* We are adding several new lectures 
* and will be able to meet your de- 
* mands for some time to come. By 
* the way, if you have found the * 
* talks helpful, why not tell your * 
* neighboring superintendents about * 
* them? * 
= 
= 
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got ninety-five per cent of the criticism. 

The people who make the mistakes lead 
the world. The mistakes are broadcast 
and the good work goes without praise. 
Faults are searched for and good things go 
unnoticed. 

The only perfect person you will meet 
is the perfect fool. The faultless—they 
are the biggest frauds of them all. 

There is a proverb,—‘‘When you are 
tempted to condemn others, check up 
your own shortcomings and you will remain 
silent.” 

“Tf we noticed little pleasures 
As we notice little pains; 
If we quite forgot our losses 
And remembered all our gains; 
If we looked for persons’ virtues, 
And their faults refused to see, 
What a cheerful, happy place 
This good old world would be!’ 

* x 


WHEN SHOULD THEY JOIN 


Dean Walter Athearn of Boston Uni- 
versity school of religious education, at 
the annual convocation of that depart- 
ment, gave figures compiled by the de- 
partment of statistics and measures at the 
school, which show that the age for joining 
the Protestant church has been pushed 
back from sixteen to eleven years of age. 
More persons join the Methodist church 
between their tenth and eleventh birth- 
days than at any other time in their lives, 
whereas the age for joining was formerly 
at sixteen and seventeen. 

In the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches the children are joining at thir- 
teen instead of fifteen, and in the Baptist 
church and Church of the Disciples the 


age is eleven to fourteen, instead of four- 
teen to fiiteen. 

“The fact that seventy-five per cent of 
the church members are received before 
the age of twenty-one years,’”’ Dean At- 
hearn said, ‘‘justifies the startling state- 
ment that the chances are three to one 
that the person who has not joined the 
church by the time he or she reaches the 
legal age of twenty-one years will never 
join the church.”’ 

= * 
STILL MORE ABOUT THE FRIEND- 
SHIP DOLLS 


As announced on this page of the issue 
for Sept. 4, dolls to be sent to Japan as 
Messengers of Friensdhip may be pur- 
chased of the Committee on World Friend- 
ship Among Children at 289 Fourth Ave. 
New York City. They may also be ob- 
tained from Miss Alice Enbom, 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. They are beau- 
ties, with rosy cheeks, hair in different 
colors, eyes that open and shut, and voices 
that speak. Each doll must be named by 
the donor. 

The price is three dollars. Ticket and 
passport, one dollar. The passports are 
most attractive, including the important 
features of a real passport, and a vise 
by the Japanese consul in New York. 

Shipping depots for different localities 
will be announced later. -Do not send 
dressed dolls to us, but hold them until 
definite instructions are given. 

If you don’t know the story of these 
Friendship dolls, consult this page in the 
Leader for July 31. 


= * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Everett, Mass., is to have not merely 
a rally Sunday, but a rally week with a 
series of fine meetings for old and young. 
Superintendent Fraleigh reports fifteen 
new members on the day of re-opening 
with more to follow. The growth is 
partly the result of the Daily Vacation 
Bible School. 


Mrs. Luella D. Smith, honored veteran 
in our Hudson church school, recently at- 
tended the national convention of the 
American Humane Society at Portland, 
Oregon. She was the oldest member of 
the Society at the gathering and her pic- 
ture appeared in the papers with those of 
the national officers. 

* * 
MOSES AND MOTHER 


“Moses had indigestion like you have, 
mother,’’ announced small Elinor at the 
Sunday dinner-table. 

“Why, what makes you think so?” 
questioned her astonished but sympathetie 
mother. 

“Because our Sunday school teacher 


said, ‘God gave Moses two tablets.’ ”’ 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont, Quebec and New Hampshire Letter 


West Halifax.—A- 
mong the several rather 
surprising resurrections 
which have taken place 
among apparently 
hopelessly dormant 
churches in our field, 
there is none more 
surprising than that 
of the parish at West Halifax, Vermont. 
I coubt if there are many older organiza- 
tions in existence in our denomination 
than the church at West Halifax. It was 
organized in the vicinity of 1790 when 
there gathered at Sadawga Springs and 
in Whitingham, Vermont, a little band of 
liLeral preachers who traveled through 
the surrounding country preaching the 
new faith. Upon the list of preachers 
who have ministered to the people of this 
country there are many names well known 
in our history. A chapel was built in the 
town of Halifax and this was later aban- 
doned and the Congregational church 
building was purchased as a meeting 
place. Of late years few services have 
been held. Some years ago the store 
which housed the post-office was burned. 
The proprietor of the store and postmaster 
asked permission to move the post-office 
into the unused church building tempor- 
arily. Permission was given and he im- 
mediately moved in the post-office and 
the store as well. Keeping possession 
for some time, after leaving the church 
building he refused to give up the key 
upon the ground that the church was 
common property. He found that he was 
mistaken. Upon receiving the key, the 
Ladies’ Society, which has continued to 
keep up its organization through the years, 
cleaned up the building, made necessary 
repairs and on the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember services were held by the Superin- 
tendent. Arrangement for continuing 
the parish organization was made, con- 
siderable interest was manifested and it 
seems certain that some preaching will be 
established here in the near future. A 
small fund has recently been leit to this 
Society which will help to perpetuate an 
historic church. * * Londonderry.—Ex- 
actly a similar occurrence has taken place 
in Londonderry, Vermont, although the 
lapse of time since services were held here 
_ isnot so great. Recently a young woman, 
who was a child when the last services 
were held at Londonderry, appeared to 
Rey. Fannie E. Austin of Chester and 
made arrangements to conduct a christen- 
ing service in the church at Londonderry. 
Just how much interest developed has 
not yet been reported, but it seems evi- 
dent that some effort will be made to place 
the chapel in repair and again hold services 
here, at least through part of the year. * * 
Jacksonville.—No one could have read 


the account in a recent number of the 
Christian Leader of the celebration at 
Jacksonville, Vermont, and realize that 
for the greater part of its history this 
parish has existed without a pastor, still 
maintaining its services, still carrying 
on its Y. P. C. U. and its Sunday school. 
And no one could have read of the various 
activities into which the present resident 
pastor, Rev. George F. Morton, has 
entered, without rejoicing with this people 
that they were able to carry on the full 
work oi a living church at the present time, 
meeting the entire religious requirements 
of the village. * * West Burke.— While 
something of an account of the work 
which has recently been done at West 
Burke, Vermont, will appear in Dr. van 
Schaick’s account of his trip through our 
field, he will not know of the immensely 
encouraging service which was recently 
held in the new Community Hall and 
Chapel, the first since the dedication of 
the building. An audience which com- 
fortably filled the chapel met for this serv- 
ice, rather astonishing even the most 
optimistic of those who had arranged the 
service. An interest was manifested and 
the expression of desire for continuance 
of service was shown which indicates that 
the old liberal spirit and the desire to hear 
the ‘Gospel of God’s Universal Love,” 
which has ever been characteristic of this 
country, has not entirely disappeared. * * 
East Lempster.—Things have been hap- 
pening in New Hampshire, too. East 
Lempster has seen the birth of as many 
children who later became ministers of 
the “universal order’ as any place of its 
size in the world. Henry H. Metcalf has 
always claimed that its record was a little 
bit better than any other place. We are 
in doubt whether it is most noted because 
Dr. A. A. Miner was born there or because 
the State Superintendent preached his 
first sermon there at the age of nineteen, 
but no one else seems in doubt so we will 
not discuss that matter. Many noted 
preachers have occupied the pulpit. Of 
late years Rev. Hendrik Vossema of Med- 
ford, Mass., has made this a summer pas- 
torate and has put a good deal of time 
and energy into the work. Our church 
is the one religious organization in the 
town holding services and it has been 
considered that we were responsible for 
the religious welfare of quite a surround- 
ing country. The officers elected at the 
annual meeting recently held seem to feel 
that a larger activity must be entered upon 
and the Superintendent of Churches is at 
present in conference with the officers of 
the parish to see just what program of 
work will be adopted. It seems certain 
that we should have a larger amount of 
activity in the future but just how much 
may be done with the resources at hand 


is not yet determined. * * Berlin.— 
George A. Riley of Crane Theological 
School has been acting as summer pastor 
at Berlin through the summer months, 
completing his work the first Sunday in 
September. Mr. Riley has done effective 
work and the people are very proud of 
him. However, summer services are 
not enough for us to hold in this city. 
Consideration is now being made of 
ways and means and we hope to be able 
to report that new activities will be de- 
veloped. * * Gorham.—Rey. Helen UIl- 
rich completed a very happy ani a very 
successful pastorate at Gorham on Sept. 5. 
Miss Ulrich had served the parish with 
full strength and devotion and the people 
loved her. Because they loved her and 
the ideals for which she stood and because 
they are proud of their record as a church, 
they were not willing to cease work for a 
moment. A candidate for the pastorate 
was heard on the following Sunday and 
immediately called to the pastorate. 
Waiting his acceptance at the time of 
this letter, the parish is confident that it 
will soon find some one to take up the 
work at no far distant date. * * Rocking- 
ham Association.—The annual meeting 
of this old New Hampshire Association 
was held at Kensington this year and was 
a success in every way. The old church 
in the best of repair inspired those who 
gathered there. Rev. Allen Brown, again 
present as a New Hampshire pastor, 
brought pleasant memories to those who 
loved him when he was with us before. 
Rey. Ira D. Morrison lost nothing of the- 
“punch’’ with which his addresses were 
delivered when he used to tell us fellows 
how to behave when we were in college 
together. Rev. A. M. Bradley, filling in 
at the last moment as the representative 
of the W. U. M. A., was able by his per- 
sonal reminiscences to bring the work of 
the Carolinas very close ot our eyes and 
minds. The speaking of the day was 
closed by the State Superintendent. 
Basket lunch was enjoyed in Grange Hall, 
the women of the local church, and there 
are so few of them that it must have been 
quite a chore, serving delicious fruit salad 
and co‘tee, the folks from outside bringing 
their contributions in plentiful supply. 
And those New Hampshire women 
are some cooks! We think that all the 
ministers of the district were present with 
one exception and he was busy at a wed- 
ding. A goodly delegation was also 
present from most of the surrounding 
parishes. * * North Hatley and Hunt- 
ingville, P. Q.—We have already re- 
ported the summer or rather half year 
pastorate of Rev. E. A. Hoyt, formerly 
of Hingham, Mass., at Huntingville. 
Mr. Hoyt has done splendid work, but 
reports that he will not return for another 
year. At North Hatley, Rev. E. E. Marg- 
graf has served for many years as pastor. 
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I know of no record any prouder than 
his in our entire field. During my ex- 
perience and memory there have been 
none as proud, when we consider length of 
service, outside of Frank W. Whippen’s 
pastorate at Kingston, N. H. and Myron 
L. Cutler’s at East Jaffrey, N. H. Mr. 
Marggraf reports that he will retire in 
June of next year. We imagine that 
rounds out some definite period he has 
had in mind, probably his twentieth anni- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. George Inness, Jr., widow of the 
distinguished artist, and Miss Benjamin 
of Tarpon Springs, Fla., were at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters Sept. 15 to call 
on the General Superintendent. 


Rev. Lester L. Lewis, formerly of Mel- 
rose, began work Sept. 5 as minister of the 
Universalist church in Bellows Falls, Vt. 
The Bellows Falls Times tells us that new 
ministers began work at practically the 
same time in the Congregational, Metho- 
dist, Episcopal and Universalist churches. 


Mr. Harmon Gehr of Albion, Penn., 
formerly first violinist of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, recently gave two 
violin solos at the Sunday morning service 
at the Universlist Church at Bradford, 
Penn. Mr. Gehr enters St. Lawrence 
University as a_ theological student this 
fall. 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. Haney of 
North Attleboro, are receiving hearty 
congratulations upon the birth of a son, 
their second child. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon E. Blagbrough 
announce the birth of a daughter, Rosa- 
mond. 


Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of Yarmouth, 
Maine, accepts the hearty invitation of 
the Weymouth, Mass. Church to become 
its minister. Mr. Eaton will begin his 
new work on October 1. 


Rev. Harry E. Rouillard of Mansfield, 
Mass., has spent his vacation Sundays 
“browsing around among the different 
denominations” to find out whether the 
tendency is to make religion a “‘soporofic” 
or an “elixir.” 


Rev. Arthur A. Blair of Orange, Mass., 
spent his vacation in fishing and visiting 
in Maine and New Hampshire. On Aug. 
15, he preached in Readfield, Maine. 
Twenty-five former parishioners at Liver- 
more Falls were present. Mr. Blair is to 
have a director of young people’s work 
this fall. 


Rev. H. Elmer Peters of Brockton, Mass., 
spent a week of his vacation at Tucker 
Pond, which is about five miles from 
Warner, N. H. He and his wife also took 
a mountain trip through the White, 
Green and Adirondack mountains, camp- 
ing a great deal of the time. They stopped 
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versary of entering upon the pastorate. 
We hope he will be dissuaded from his 
purpose. We must continue to hold these 
two Canadian parishes in active service. 
It was from this field that there came 
strong characters across the line into 
Vermont to help form the Northern As- 
sociation in 1803. The record of this coun- 
try has been one of loyalty and devotion. 
We must keep our field on this hold. 
George F. Fortier. 


and Interests 


at Canton and then spent the rest of 
the summer at their respective homes in 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., Brockton, 
Mass., has been serving as interim pastor 
at Weymouth, Mass. This service will 
end with the first of October when the 
new minister takes up his work at Wey- 
mouth. 


Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., Swamp- 
scott, Mass., supplied the pulpits at 
South Weymouth and Norwell, Mass. on 
Sept. 12. 


Rev. Harry Fay Fister in starting the 
services for the new season in his church 
in Milford, Mass., announces this as the 
one hundred forty-sixth year of the Mil- 
ford church. 


Rev. Samuel Frane and family of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., after spending the vaca- 
tion at ‘Starholm,” Manomet Bluffs, 
Mass., have returned to Plymouth where 
services began on Sept. 12. The Frances 
had the family of Rev. B. B. Gibbs of 
Portland, for near neighbors. On Sept. 2, 
a fourth member, Peter Augustus, came 
to join the France family. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Charles Kramer, pas- 
tor. After a six weeks’ vacation, the First 
church resumed its services Sunday morn- 
ing, Sept 12, under very auspicious cir- 
cumstances. During the summer a new 
sidewalk has been laid in front of and 
approaching the church, the lawn has 
been graded and seeded and all of the ex- 
terior of the church has received needed 
attention and is now in first-class condi- 
tion from spire and slated roof to the very 
foundation of the structure. The brown 
sandstone of which the church is built has 
been painted, all exterior woodwork has 
been painted, the spire repaired and 
shingled and the slate roof put in perfect 
condition. Nor is this all, for the interior 
has received some attention. The ladies’ 
parlor has been entirely transformed. A 
very cheerful light gray paint upon the 
ceiling and upper side walls with a bit of 
darker shading at the base gives the room 
a new light and atmosphere. The wood- 
work has been restained and grained, the 
radiators gilded and the floor cleansed 
and varnished. Everything here is spick 
and span and we are delighted. In a brief 
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time now we hope to have the entire interior 
of the church redecorated. A spark from a 
garage fire two and a half blocks distant 
set our church afire doing several hundred 
dollars damage, fortunately covered by 
insurance. The reopening service of Sept. 
12 was indeed a record breaker; not in 
years have we had so large an attendance 
and such keen interest. A goodly. number 
of new people with their bright faces im- 
parted cheer and hope to congregation 
and pastor. Rev. Charles Kramer and 
family spent their vacation at Coopers- 
town, N. Y. Among the coming events 
are a quarterly meeting of the church and 
parish Sept. 20 and a Friendly Parish 
Rally Sept. 28, when John Smith Lowe, 
D. D., will be our guest of honor. The 
Midyear State Conference will be held 
in Bridgeport Nov. 10 and Rev. Herbert 
E. Benton, D. D., of Philadelphia and 
Miss Mary F. Slaughter of Boston, are 
listed among the speakers. 


Massachusetts 


Oxford.—The July-August services un- 
der the auspices of the State Convention 
were concluded Aug. 29 with a union com- 
munion service, the Congregationalists 
joining with us in our historic church. 
The old communion service, more than 
one hundred years old, was used, and the 
deacons were from the Oxford Congrega- 
tional church and All Souls church, Wor- 
cester. Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., State 
Superintendent, was present and brought 
his word of welcome from the Convention. 
During August our congregations were 
materially increased because of vacations 
in some of the other churches. 

Chelsea.—Rey. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
Our church joined in union services with 
other Protestant churches for ten Sun- 
days during the summer. During this 
time our church was open twice. Repairs 
on the church exterior costing $1,500 have 
been completed, the money raised and 
paid, and regular services were resumed 
Sept. 12. Mr. McIntire officiated at a 
union communion service in the First 
Congregational church on Sunday, Sept. 5, 
after preaching nine Sundays in Oxford. 


Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. Services were resumed Sept. 12, 
and all the activities of the church are 
already under full headway. Not for 
many years has the work started out in 
September with such enthusiasm and 
vigor. The first congregation was much 
greater than the average of all last season. 
The Junior Church showed an equally 
promising record. The Y. P. C. U., in 
spite of a rainy night, opened its work 
with a big meeting at which “Vacation 
Reminiscences” was the topic. Two meet- 
ings in September were devoted to hear- 
ing reports of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion. During the vacation season thou- 
sands of dollars have been expended in 


repairs and renewals on the church plant, 
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and everything is in splendid condition. 
The church has recently suffered a severe 
loss in the death of Mr. Charles H. Grin- 
nell, a member of its Board of Trustees. 

Lansing.—Rev. G. H. Ashworth, pas- 
ter. The pastor is again at the helm of 
our church after sixteen months’ absence 
because of sickness. He has not wholly 
regained his health but hopes to keep the 
work moving. The opening service Sept. 
5 was most encouraging in attendance, in- 
terest and anticipations for the year. All 
organizations have kept together and the 
loyalty of the people, together with the 
efficient service rendered by the pastoral 
assistance of Rev. Oluf Tandberg and Rev. 
Ray Morton Hardy, has kept the fires burn- 
ing on the altar of the church and gives us 
the assurance that henceforth the work will 
progress more rapidly as Mr. Ashworth 
gains his old vigor. We are looking for- 
ward to a splendid convention in Grand 
Rapids Oct. 2, 3 and 4 when we expect to 
feel the uplift of Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
Dr. Marion D. Shutter, and Mrs. Valen- 
tyne, president of the W. N. M. A. 


* * 


BE PATIENT WITH ATHEISM 
(Continued from page 2) 
that man is not capable of understanding 
and defining the unseen. 

“From such a review of the modern 
struggles of men to interpret the universe, 
turn to another entirely different ap- 
proach to this whole subject. I mean the 
simple and clear approach of Jesus. You 
will notice that men who have lost faith 
by study and research have been trying a 
material approach to God. Is not the 
spiritual approach to God the true path- 
way? God is not matter, not an atom or 
an electron; God is a spirit. Jesus taught 
this spiritual pathway. Let us maintain 
as a Christian church that this is the true 
way to find God. Let us be patient with 
atheism. May we know that different 
theories of belief are but steps upon the 
stairway of human knowledge. Some 
steps are higher than others. All lead up- 
ward to the unseen gates within the mist.”’ 
— Hartford Courant. 

* 


* 


MR. SCOTT GOES TO ATLANTA, GA. 


Rey. Clinton Scott of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has accepted a unanimous and _ hearty 
call to the pastorate of the United Lib- 
eral Church in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Scott 
is a graduate of Tufts College and Crane 
Divinity School. He has held pastorates 
in Grace Church, Buffalo, N. Y., and in 
the Church of the Restoration, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. About two years ago, he went 
to California and became the Associate 
Minister of the First Universalist Church 
in Los Angeles. He is a strong preacher, 
a vigorous thinker, a hard worker and a 
good organizer. He is constructively pro- 
gressive in his treatment or religious prob- 
lems. He possesses the gift of leadership 
to a high degree. We predict that under 
his ministry the Atlanta Liberal Chris- 


tian Church will make steady progress 
in this great metropolis of the South. 

Eight years ago the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches in Atlanta, after care- 
ful consideration and wise planning, were 
united to form the Liberal Christian 
Church. The Universalist property was 
sold. The fund derived from the sale is 
held in trust by the Universalist General 
Convention, the income being devoted to 
the support of the united society. The 
services are held in the Unitarian edifice. 
It has taken time for the two congrega- 
tions to fuse themselves into a homogene- 
ous body, but the thing has been done. 
To-day the society is united and strong. 

Since the close of the pastorate of Mr. 
Bowden, the last minister, the society has 
been without a settled pastor. The people 
on their own responsibility, however, 
have made their church a tower of strength 
during this period. They have kept up 
regular Sunday services, conducting them- 
selves when ministers were not available. 
The congregations have grown steadily 
during this period. A small indebtedness 
has been paid and the revenues have been 
increased. The latter part of last year, 
they put on a series of special services 
with speakers of note from educational 
institutions and from other sources which 
taxed the seating capacity of the church 
so that extra chairs had to be used. 

The society during this reconstruction 
period has maintained its connection with 
both the Unitarian and the Universalist 
denominations, responding as far as pos- 
sible to the appeals from Headquarters. 

Mr. Scott, of course, will retain his 
Universalist fellowship and receive the 
fellowship of the Unitarian body. He will 
be loyal to both, but he will be loyal to 
that which is more important than either 
one of these spiritual communions, the 
cause of pure Christianity and liberal re- 
ligious thought. Backed by an unusual 
company of intelligent, far-sighted, de- 
voted men and women the Liberal Chris- 
tian Church of Atlanta under the ministry 
of a most competent man is set to go. 

* * 


REV. GEORGE HARMON 


The Rev. George Milford Harmon, pro- 
fessor emeritus of biblical theology at 
Tufts College, where he taught for thirty- 
four years, died at his summer home in 
Milford, N. H., Sept. 15, in his eighty- 
fourth year. 

Because of his strong attachment for 
Adams, Mass., where his wife, Mrs. Ella 
Harmon, was born and he assumed his 
first pastorate, he was buried in the 
Harmon family lot there. Funeral services 
were at Goddard’s chapel, Tufts College. 

He was born at Thorndike, Me., on 
Nov. 28, 1842, the son of Elias and Mary 
Moulton Harmon. He spent most of his 
boyhood in Biddeford, Me., and attended 
the public junior and high schools there. 
He entered Tufts College and was gradu- 
ated in 1867. 


He preached for several years in Roches- 
ter, Vt., and in the state of Michigan. 
He then returned to Tufts College and 
was graduated from the divinity school in 
1875. He was sent to Adams, Mass., 
where he met his wife, then Miss Ella 
A. Harmon. 8 

In 1880 he answered a call to Peabody, 
Mass., and in 1782 went to Galesburg, III.,. 
where he was pastor of a church and also 
taught in the theological department of 
Lombard University. In 1884 he again 
returned to Tufts, this time to teach, and 
became professor of Old Testament and 
theology. He was made a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. 

He spent his winters in Florida and in 
the summer came here. He was active 
in the affairs of the Boston City Club, 
the Twentieth Century Club and the 
Puddingstone Club. He is survived by 
his wife and two daughters, Mrs. Malcolm 
S. Munro of Tufts College and Mrs. 
William Cleaves of West Rindge, N. H. 


* * 


CHANGES 


Rev. A. J. Cardall, temporary address 
is 316 Broadway, Methuen, Mass. 

Rev. C. O. Smith, new address is 89 
Vesper Street, Portland, Maine. 

Rev. H. B. Taylor goes to Fort Plain, 
New York, October 1, 1926. 

Rev. G. H. Porter of Macedon, New 
York, died August 12, 1926. 

J. Elmer Frazee of Canton, Maine, left 
there on September 5, 1926, for Rochester 
Theological School. Canton and Canton 
Point are now without a minister. 

Rey. C. L. Eaton of Yarmouth, Maine, 
begins work at Weymouth, Mass., October 
1, 1926. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels will be temporary 
minister at Herkimer, Newport and Mid- 
dleville, N. Y. His address is 330 Prospect 
Street, Herkimer, N. Y. 

Rev. C. A. Polson begins work at 
Clinton, Illinois, in October. 

Mr. Earl D. Wilson, 111 Hillman Street, 
New Bedford, Mass., is minister at the 
Mattapoisett, Mass., church. 

Mr. D. L. Lyon, treasurer of the Oak- 
land, California, church, new address is 
P. O. Box 2106-A, Route 1, Oakland, Cal. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association wishes to extend _ its. 
hearty thanks to all who made contribu- 
tions, either of money or articles to sell, 
for the annual fair. These contributions 
did much to make the fair a success. 

The Fair Committee. 


* * 


NEWS FROM SUFFOLK. VA. 


Dr. Jordan writes thus of the new 
year which has just begun: 

“This is our biggest opening in our 
great openings of the school. Without 
asking anybody either to send or come, 
195 were enrolled Monday and Tuesday. 
Prospects are very bright. If it keeps 


on this way we shall not be able to ac- 
conmodate them, nor one half of them. 
One year ago we opened with 152, this 
year 195. We shall close our doors in time 
but they want to come here and their 
parents want them to come here.” 


Notices 


AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


A small furnished apartment, with bath, may be 
rented during the rest of September and October. 
An opportunity to enjoy the beautiful autumn days 
and foliage at North Oxford, Mass. Apply at the 
Birthplace for terms and dates, or telephone Oxford 
172 ring 3. 

NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION 


Official Call 


The 18th annual session of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association will be held 
in the Universalist church, Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 4 
and 5, 1926, for the receiving of reports, election of 
officers, and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before this Association. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
eer 

MISSOURI UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 59th annual session of the Missouri Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
eburch in Elmer Mo., Oct. 8 at 7.30 p. m. and con- 
tinue through Oct. 9 (with special sessions on Oct. 10) 
for the receiving of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of such business as may come 
legally before the convention. 

T. W. MecDavitt, Secretary. 
x) = 

KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
in 58th annual session in the new Universalist church 
in Hutchinson, Kansas on Nov. 9 at 1 o’clock, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers and 
the transaction of such business as may come legal- 
fy before the Convention. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 101st session of the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will meet in the Universalist 
ehurch, Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 6 and 7, 1926, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before this body. 

G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
* * 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist State Convention of Wisconsin 
will be held in Mukwonago, Wis., Oct. 5, 6, for the 
purpose of transacting such business as may legally 
come before it, including the annual election of 
officers. 

Luther R. Robinson, Secretary. 
a * 
NEW YORK W.U. M.S. 


The 32d annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist church, Auburn, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 6, 1926, at 1.30 p.m. School 
@f Methods will be conducted on the Tuesday after- 
moon preceding. Reports will be given, officers 
#@lected and other business transacted. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL DAILY SERVICES 


The week-day noon services in King’s Chapel, 
which for three years past have brought so much of 
help and enjoyment to thousands of people in the 
vicinity of Boston, are to reopen on Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
There will be the usual preaching services from 
Tuesday to Friday each week, and, with the excep- 
tion of the opening week, an organ recital each 
Monday, conducted by the organist, Mr. Ray- 
mond C. Robiason. The-speakers for October will 
be: Oct. 5-8, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass.; Oct. 12-15, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
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international religious leader and author of many 
books on conditions in Europe and Asia; October 19- 
22, Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, D. D., Trinity Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Springfield, Mass.; October 
26-29, Rev. Richard H. Clapp, D. D., The United 
Church, New Haven, Conn. 
#ipe 
GENERAL CONVENTION BOOKS 
The fiscal year of the Universalist General Con- 
vention ends Sept. 30, 1926. All payments to be 
eredited during this year must be in the Secretary’s 
office by that date. 
Church treasurers are urged to pay all amounts 
due the Convention at the earliest possible moment. 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
x * 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 
The 61st annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies will be 
held in the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 7, at 10 a. m., and continuing to Oct. 
10 inclusive, for the receiving of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come before the Convention. 
Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ie 


TEXAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


This is to certify that the Texas fellowship com- _ 


mittee has granted fellowship to Rev. C. R. Cook, 
Warren, Ark., an ordained minister of the Christian 
church who has been serving under a license for the 
past three years. 

They have also granted a renewal of license as 
Lay Preacher to Ben Grey, colored, of Rusk, Texas. 

W. H. Rollins, Secretary. 
bk 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 

The New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion, and auxiliaries, will meet in annual session in 
the Universalist church, Claremont, N. H., Oct. 5-7, 
1926. 

Will those wishing entertainment apply as early 
as possible to Mrs. Florence Bailey, 174 Broad St., 
Claremont, N. H. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ee 
FERRY BEACHERS, ATTENTION’ 


Many snap-shots of various people and events 
were taken at Ferry Beach during the past season. 
The officers of the Association desire to include some 
of these up-to-date pictures in the illustrated lecture 
on Ferry Beach and its activities. 

Any who have snapshots which will make good 
slides are requested to send prints of them to the 
Treasurer, Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass., that this revison may be made at 
once. 

“ie 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention will be held 
in New York City, Oct. 18 and 19 1926. 

All matters to be presented at this meeting should 
be in the office of the secretary not later than Oct. 13. 

Rev, Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 

176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

 eme.. 
W. U. M. S. PUBLIC MEETINGS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


One of the oustanding features for many years 
of the Woman’s Missionary Society of Massachusetts, 
is the series of public meetings which have been 
very helpful and inspiring to the many Mission 
Cirele women and friends. It is the hope of the 
present committee to keep the meetings of as high a 
standard as formerly, feeling sure that the co-opera- 
tion of the Massachusetts women will be as freely 
given. 

The first meeting will be in Roxbury, Friday, Oct. 
22. The officers of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association are to be in Boston for their 
annual business session and we are most fortunate 
to have them as our guests for this occasion. Each 
chairman will give a brief talk regarding her special 
department. The president, Mrs. James W. Vallen- 
tyne of Portland, Maine, will give an address. A 
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demonstration, representing the year’s study book on 
the ‘‘Moslem World” will be given. 

The second meeting will be in Worcester, Dee. 
8 or 9, and the third in Brookline Dee. 10. These 
meetings are to have as the principle speaker Mrs. 


Jeanette W. Emrich of New York, secretary of the ~ 


Committee on World Friendship Among Children 
of the Commission on International Justice and 
Good-will. The subject of her address will be 
“Church Women and World Peace.” Mrs. Emrich 
is a gifted speaker; she has had a large experience 
among the stricken people of Turkey; she has trav- 
eled extensively. We want to have a very large 
number of our women to greet her at these places. 
Please reserve these dates at once. Watch for fur- 
ther notices of speakers, demonstrations in cos- 
tumes, music, ete. 
Later there will be announcements of meetings 

in Attleboro and Lawrence. 

Mrs. George E. Huntley, 

Chairman of Public Meetings. 
* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE W. U. M. A. 


The 33rd annual Convention of the W. U. M. A. 
of New Hampshire will be held in the Universalist 
Church in Claremont on Wednesday, Oct. 6, at 
1 p. m., for the election of officers and the transac- 
tion of all other business, 

Eva D. Lother, Secretary. 
* * 
MICHIGAN W. U. M. S, 


The 46th annual Convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Michigan will be 
held in Grand Rpids, Mich., on Oct. 4 for the elec- 
tion of officers and transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may properly come before it. 

Emma L. Hope, Secretary. 
eer 
W. U. M. S. PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


The Presidents’ Council under the direction of 
the State Board of the Woman’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society of Massachusetts will be held at 
Bethany Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston on Monday, 
Oct. 4, beginning at 10.30 o’clock and continuing 
through the afternoon. Miss Ruth Hersey, host- 
ess will serve a luncheon at 12.45 at the usual price, 
75 cents per plate. 

The state president and chairmen of departments 
will have plans and suggestions for the year's work, 
and there will be an opportunity for questions and 
informal discussions. The delegates at Ferry Beach 
and Northfield Institutes will give a review of the 
sessions and impressions received at these places. 

Mrs. James M. MaceNair, Cambridge, of the 
Congregationalist Church, will be the ‘‘Inspira- 
tional Speaker,” her subject being, ‘“Leaders, What 
and When.”’ We are most fortunate to have Mrs. 
MaeNair with us, and it is hoped that the presi- 
deits and secretaries or their alternates will be 
present. 

Notice must be sent not later than Saturday, Oct. 
2, to Mrs. W. E. Cooke, 39 Fairmont St., Wal- 
tham, of your intention to be present as the seat- 
ing capacity is imited, and this courtesy is due our 
Please remember. 

x * 
MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Notice 

The eighty-third annual meeting of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Michigan will be held at All 
Souls Universalist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Oct. 3, 4 and 5, 1926, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may prop- 
erly come before it. 


hostess. 


BE. M, Raynals, Secretary. 
* x 


MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Rev. John Fogelsong of Grand Rapids, has been 
accepted into fellowship of this Convention on a 


letter of transfer from the Minnesota Convention. 
G. H. Ashworth, Secretary. 


Married 


Wainwright-Connell. In North Orange, Mass., 
Sept. 6, by Rev. C. F. McIntire, George W. Wain- 
wright and Elizabeth Noble Connell, both of Orange. 
Ls | 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


iEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘‘Perin’” booklet, edition de 
Ize. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. iolin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
éourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence Universit; 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoois 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANELIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schook 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Yuba City, Aug. 5—Hugh Price Jones, 
local undertaker and Deputy Coroner, 
and Dr. Julian P. Johnson, head of the 
Yuba City Emergency Hospital, yester- 
day closed negotiations with “Jimmy” 
Angel, air pilot, for the establishment of 
a flying field here.—San Francisco Examin- 
er. 

* + 

Gruff father to son: “Why don’t you 
get out and find a job? When I was your 
age I was working for $3 a week in a store, 
and at the end of five years I owned the 
store.” 

Son: “You can’t do that nowadays. 
They have cash registers.”’—Boston Globe. 
* * 

This new quatrain by an English rime- 
ster, says the Living Church, is not bad, 
surely: 

Hark the Herald angels sing 
Timidly, because Dean Inge 
Has arrived and seems to be 
Bored with immortality. 

* * 

“And whose little girl are you?” 

“Mary Ann's.” 

“What a nice name for a mother!” 

“Mary Ann’s not my muvver, she’s the 
cook. My muvver is the lady that boards 
wiv her and writes how to take care of 
little girls.” —Biron Lamour. 

* * 

“Young man,” said the boss pompously 
and pointedly, “what we need in this 
business is brains—b-r-a-i-n-s—brains!” 

“Well,” agreed the youthful applicant 
for a job, “that does seem to be about 
what’s lacking.”—American Legion Month- 
ly. 

* * 

Judge: ‘“‘Why did you run down this 
man in broad daylight on a_ perfectly 
straight stretch of road?” 

Prisoner: ““Your honor, my windshield 
was almost totally obscured with safety- 
first stickers.”-—Ohio Northern Review. 

* * 

Bobbie (motoring): O, daddy, what’s 
that queer animal? It looks like some- 
thing I’ve seen in my natural history book.’ 

Dad: ‘Why bless me, Bobbie, if it isn’t 
a horse! I’ll slow down a bit so you can 
get a good look as we pass.—Cresent. 

* * 

“How much is a ticket to Kansas City?” 

“Hight dollars and thirty cents.” 

“My, everything is high here. They 
sell ’em for $4.85 up at Ponca City.”— 
Oklahoma Whirlwind. 

* * 
VICTIM OF STRAY 
SHOTS DIES; MAY 
PREFER CHARGES 
— Headline in the Salt Lake Tribune. 
* * 

“Will you marry me?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied. 

And they lived happily ever afterward. 
—Pitt Panther. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 
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The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
! the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
| themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 
guidance. 


A KNIGHT OFT 
NEW CRUSADE 5 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Boyland 


For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


<.) ASWRMIKLY PAPER TOR 


BOYLAN 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There are also interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of — 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics amd 
theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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